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DOES OUR MIGRATION POLICY 
MAKE SENSE? 


By ProFessor BRINLEY THOMAS 


IN the middle of last winter, after listening to a rather depressing 
account of the difficulties facing the housing programme, I 
remember feeling somewhat bewildered on seeing a report 
in The Times (November 2, 1946), that “two hundred skilled 
buildirg trade workers, all single men, will form the advance 
contingent of the legions of migrants who are expected to avail 
themselves of the chance of migrating to the Commonwealth 
in the next few years under the Governmental Anglo-Australian 
scheme. They will be followed early in the new year, as 
soon as shipping berths are available, by another body of 400 
building operatives.” It seemed a little odd that, out of the 
poverty of our man-power, we should be only too willing to 
bestow plenty of emigrants on the other countries of the 
Commonwealth. Can it be that the habits of a century of 
imperial squandering persist in a blind and automatic fashion 
though times have changed ? Or are there new and decisive 
reasons why Britain, though prematurely aged by infertility 
and austerity, should cheerfully resume the expensive pastime of 
peopling an Empire ? 

There has certainly been a marked revival of interest in 
emigration, and the voluntary societies are going into action 
again. The Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Bessborough, 
President and Chairman respectively of the Church of England 
Advisory Council of Empire Settlement, have appealed for funds 
to promote the emigration of the right types of men, women and 
children ; and in doing so they stressed that “ our survival as a 
great power depends, under God, on the stability and cohesion 
of the Commonwealth.” (Incidentally, is it not about time that 
“Empire Settlement” was re-christened “ Commonwealth 
Settlement ” ?) The Big Brother Movement has launched an 
appeal for £50,000 to enable it to carry out its plans for settling 
British boys between 15 and 19 years of age in Australia under 
the guardianship of prominent citizens. Meanwhile, the air 
resounds with warnings that in the present year the country 
must admit 100,000 immigrant workers ; as the Government 
itself put it in its Economic Survey for 1947, “ foreign labour 
is the only substantial additional source of man-power which is 
open to us—especially for the under-manned industries ....” 
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There are many who urge that Britain needs a selective 
immigration of not less than 500,000 people over the next 
five years if the maladjustments in our economic system are to 
be ironed out. And the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
declared: “ We must export or expire.” 

Amid these discordant voices it is difficult to know where 
exactly we are going. On April 17th Lord Tweedsmuir asked 
the Government for a statement of its policy on the question of 
emigration from Great Britain to the countries of the British 
Commonwealth. In a vigorous speech in the House of Lords 
he urged that a fully-fledged policy of Empire settlement be 
re-introduced and that “we should redress the balance of our 
population from the hundreds of thousands of persons skilled in 
every form of trade and profession now in the displaced persons 
camps in Europe.” Replying for the Government, Lord 
Addison said that, though we could not afford to lose the pick 
of our skilled artisans in large numbers, “‘ the Government were 
aware of the obvious necessity, so far as was humanly possible, 
to increase British stock in the Dominions and other parts of the 
Commonwealth.” He pointed out that “shipping accom- 
modation was the limiting factor at present and it would be for 
some time, but His Majesty’s Government were sympathetic 
to the spirit of the motion and were doing as much as was 
practicable.” 

The position now seems to be as follows. A revised scheme 
of assisted emigration to Australia is in operation, on the lines 
foreshadowed in Lord Addison’s statement in the House of 
Lords on March sth, 1946. It is in two parts: (a) the grant of 
free passage to suitable British men and women who were 
resident in the British Isles or were in the United Kingdom 
forces overseas on September Ist, 1938, and served in a whole- 
time capacity in the armed forces or Merchant Navy of the 
United Kingdom during the period of the recent war, and their 
dependants ; (b) a scheme under the authority of the Empire 
Settlement Acts of 1922 and 1937 for passage assistance to 
approved emigrants and their dependants, who are normally 
resident in the United Kingdom and who do not come within 
the scope of the free passage scheme. Persons of 19 years of 
age and over will be required to pay {10 and juveniles of 14 to 
18 years of age {5 towards the cost of a passage, the remainder 
of the cost, including free passages for children under 14 years 
of age, being borne equally by the United Kingdom and 
Australian Governments. Applicants have to be accepted by 
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the Commonwealth authorities as medically fit and otherwise 
suitable for settlement. On March 31st of this year it was 
announced that these Free and Assisted Passage Schemes to 
Australia were in force and that applications would be 
considered by the Australian authorities from persons in the 
following occupational groups:— metal trades, including 
mechanical and electrical engineers, boilermakers, welders, 
sheet metal and foundry workers; textile and clothing 
operatives ; building and civil engineering trades; brick and 
pottery workers ; machinists in the clothing and textile, printing, 
canvas and leather trades; boot factory operatives; saw mill 
and timber workers ; architects and surveyors ; pharmaceutical 
chemists, doctors, and dentists; nurses and domestics. Full 
particulars are publicised at all local offices of the Ministry of 
Labour. 

The first step has thus been taken; and in view of the 
equally strong demand elsewhere in the Commonwealth for a 
renewal of immigration from Britain, we may expect similar 
arrangements to be made with the other Dominions. Even 
though there is no financial assistance, movement to Canada is 
likely to be brisk as soon as shipping is available. In 1946 
Canada received 71,719 immigrants who brought with them 
$26 million in cash and settlers’ effects. 48,000 of these came 
from this country, including 37,000 women, mostly war brides. 
The Dominion Government may open Emigration Offices 
in Liverpool and Glasgow, in anticipation of a considerable 
volume of movement this year. In New Zealand there is a 
feeling that any delay in initiating an immigration policy will 
mean losing not only potential British settlers but also people 
from northern and western Europe. The New Zealand 
Government’s programme of industrialisation cannot go 
very far unless the supply of certain grades of labour 
can be increased, and it hopes to secure an agreement with the 
United Kingdom similar to the Anglo-Australian scheme. South 
Africa, with big developments in gold mining and other 
industries in prospect, has joined the other Dominions in the 
struggle for British immigrants. On March 3rd last the South 
African Parliament gave its blessing to the Government’s plans 
and defeated a nationalist motion designed to keep out 
“ unassimilable types ” and to give South Africans a guarantee 
of protection against competition from newcomers. Field- 
Marshal Smuts has emphasised that the people they want are 
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chiefly artisans who can help the country’s industrial 
development. 

There is a remarkable degree of unanimity in the four 
Dominions on the need for promoting a steady inflow of settlers 
over the next decade: the trade unions have modified their old 
exclusionist attitude and even the South African Nationalists 
are not against immigration in principle. The war gave a strong 
impetus to industrialisation in these countries ; and no longer 
is it stipulated that the migrants must go on the land. On the 
contrary it is the young industrial worker who is now in demand, 
as is evident from the list of favoured occupations advertised 
in this country by the Australian authorities. Each Dominion 
seems to have the same ideas of imperial preference in this field : 
British first, North-West Europeans second, Southern Europeans 
third. 

Judging by Lord Addison’s statement of the policy of the 
British Government, there would be no objection to the 
Dominions taking their pick of British man-power immediately 
if only there were enough ships available. And yet the Govern- 
ment in Command Paper 7018 (January, 1947) emphasised how 
seriously undermanned certain of our industries were, the 
deficit compared with the mid-1939 level being 67 per cent in 
tinplate and sheet metal, 56 per cent in hosiery, 42 per cent in 
bricks, tiles, etc., 34 per cent in cotton, 31 per cent in iron 
foundries, 27 per cent in clothing, 22 per cent in paper and 
ptinting, and so on. Appealing to employers and workers, the 
White Paper said: “We must concentrate on increasing 
production in those home industries which supply the vital 
materials required for the necessities of life..... It is therefore 
a matter of overriding concern to all employers and workers that 
these essential industries be brought up to the necessary strength 
without delay.” If this is so, why is the Government doing as 
much as is practicable to facilitate the movement to the 
Dominions of workers from these very industries ? Neither 
in Parliament nor in the press has there been much discussion 
of the implications for this country of this sudden revival of 
emigration. That the economic position of the Mother Country 
has materially altered as a result of the War is obvious to 
everybody ; and one would have thought that there is at least a 
case for re-examining the policy of Empire Settlement in the 
light both of its record between the Wars and of its bearing on 
this country’s post-war condition. Too many of the enthusiasts 
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seem to be content to take up the propaganda where they left 
off in the late *twenties. 

Let us look at the policy as it affects the interests of this 
country now and in the immediate future. Since those far-off 
days of 1922 when the Empire Settlement Act was passed, our 
position has changed in several important respects. First, 
Britain now has a chronic man-power shortage; she is a 
capital-importing country ; and, far from there being a scarcity 
of investment opportunities at home, we anticipate several years 
of hard work to make good the arrears of six years of war and to 
pay off our debts. Secondly, anxiety over the coming decline in 
our numbers prompted the Government in 1944 to set up the 
Royal Commission on Population which is expected to report in 
a few months’ time. This Royal Commission owes its existence 
to a widespread opinion that the State should do something to 
arrest the downward trend of the net reproduction rate which was 
so obvious in the ’twenties and ’thirties. Thirdly, the problem 
of defence has been revolutionised by the atomic bomb. This 
island has become extremely vulnerable; and the Chiefs of 
Staff are thinking in terms of spreading the population and 
industrial potential more evenly over the Commonwealth. 

Here, then, are three criteria—the economic, the demo- 
graphic and the strategic. From a strictly economic point of 
view, Britain should now become an immigration country. 
The golden age of emigration from Britain was the Victorian era 
when she was a great exporter of capital and when more than 
half her foreign trade was of the traditional type, namely, the 
exchange of manufactured goods for raw materials and food- 
stuffs. The last spasm was seen just before World War I when 
a considerable volume of emigration, particularly to Canada, 
coincided with a revival in foreign investment. Between the 
two World Wars Empire Settlement was very much of a hot- 
house affair confined largely to the few years before the World 
Depression. The net amount of emigration from Britain to the 
Empire fell from 112,624 in 1922 to 62,951 in 1929, and the 
proportion that had to be assisted rose from 23 per cent to 
68 per cent. It was no surprise when the Committee on 
Empire Migration reported in 1932 that there was “a profound 
disharmony between the economic needs of Great Britain on the 
one hand and the Dominions on the other in regard to 
migration. Now that it might suit us to send large numbers of 
our people to the Dominions, it does not suit the Dominions to 
receive them. When the time comes when the Dominions will 
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again welcome immigrants, it may not be to our economic 
interest to supply the need.” The prophecy in this last sentence 
has come true, though not in the way expected by the writers in 
1932. Experience in the Second World War has taught the 
Dominions how important it is to have an industrial back-bone ; 
they want their populations to become bigger and more 
industrialised because in this way they think they will be more 
secure. The present position of this country, however, 
is well-known: labour is scarce, there is a crisis of under- 
production, and large borrowings from abroad are indispensable. 
What the economy of Britain now needs is clearly a large inward 
balance of migration. 

When we look at the problem from the demographic point 
of view, we find the economic argument for immigration 
reinforced. For many years fertility has been below par, and as 
a result our population is becoming older on the average. A 
change in the balance between age-groups can have serious 
economic consequences. By the year 1971 there may well be 
three workers aged 45 to 64 for every two aged 15 and under 30, 
and about a fifth of the population will be 60 years of age and 
over. It is estimated that the cost of retirement pensions will 
go up from £238 million in 1948 to £501 million in 1978—a 
significant indication of the heavier burden to be borne by the 
youthful part of the community. One of the striking demo- 
gtaphic effects of the war which we cannot afford to overlook 
is the loss of well over 100,000 young women who married 
members of the Armed Forces of our Allies. There may be 
differences of opinion about the efficacy of Government policy 
designed to increase the birth rate; but no one will deny that 
to absorb young foreigners into this country will help to offset 
the increasing weight in the older age-groups. And if these 
young immigrants come from countries where fertility is high, 
all the better. Assuming that, instead of promoting such 
immigration, we encouraged many of our young people to 
emigrate, the age-composition of the population by 1971 will 
be even more lop-sided than the present estimate promises it 
will be. 

So far it certainly looks as if the argument is pretty conclusive. 
For economic and demographic reasons, Britain should emulate 
France and go in for an ambitious programme of planned 
immigration. But we have reckoned without the Chiefs of 
Staff. It is their duty to grapple with the formidable defence 
problems of an atomic age; and from what is known of the 
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trend of their thinking, they are in favour of a redistribution of 
the population of the Commonwealth. At the meetings 
between the Prime Ministers of Britain and the Dominions held 
in London in April - May 1946 far-reaching plans affecting the 
future pattern of the British Commonwealth’s man-power and 
industrial resources were discussed. Reporting these meetings, 
The Times (April 27th, 1946) said: “ It has been evident during 
the discussions that the main burden of Commonwealth defence, 
whether regarded independently or as part of a future United 
Nations security organisation, would still fall, for many years to 
come, on this country. Industrial and scientific resources, 
as well as skilled man-power, are largely concentrated in Britain, 
the most vulnerable target to atomic weapons of any of the 
great Powers to whom the task of maintaining security will fall. 
The Commonwealth, on the other hand, is the most widely 
dispersed of the world’s political groups, and offers incomparable 
opportunities for the redistribution of vulnerable industries and 
stocks, and for the posting and training of military, naval and 
air formations. The prospect opened up by such an idea has 
been before the minds of Commonwealth leaders for some time, 
but only now are some of its economic and political aspects 
being fully appreciated.” Apparently the Ministers did not get 
any further than the exploratory stage; and at the end of the 
conversations there was no sign that any policy had been 
decided. The same ideas were discussed by Field-Marshal 
Lord Alanbrooke in an address to the Royal Empire Society on 
November 6th, 1946. Arguing that “modern weapons and 
the atomic bomb had seriously weakened Commonwealth 
security by greatly increasing the vulnerability of its heart,” 
he asked: “ Could we arrive at a more equitable distribution, 
from a defensive point of view, of our man-power and 
resources ? Undoubtedly with the growth of the Dominions 
we were gradually working towards a better distribution of 
resources throughout the Commonwealth, but the process was 
slow. Was this growth sufficient, or should it receive any 
attificial stimulus, and, if so, how ?” (The Times, November 
7th, 1946). 

This new conception of defence, with its stupendous 
implications for the economic life of Britain, would of course 
take a long period to evolve. Our horizon could not be less 
than twenty-five years. To be effective the plan would have to 
bring about a systematic contraction in the population of the 
vulnerable Mother Country and an increase in the strategically 
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safer Dominions. Never has such a drastic operation been 
performed on an old-established and highly capitalised economy : 
there are no precedents to guide the surgeons. It would be a 
sorry result if the measures taken to protect the patient from the 
atomic peril were to make him die of heart failure following loss 
of blood. The economy of this island, which grew strong and 
mature through international specialisation, is a very complicated 
organism. It depends so much on the skill and adaptability of 
its workpeople. We now know to our cost how vital it is to 
maintain a proper balance between different grades of 
complementary labour. 

In our present condition the main determinant of the level 
of unemployment is not monetary policy but the volume of coal 
output. Imagine what would happen if in the next five years 
two hundred thousand coal miners were to emigrate to the 
Dominions. The British tax payer might even help them to go 
if they could qualify for the {10 passage under the Anglo- 
Australian scheme and others to be negotiated ; and theoretically 
we can assume that these emigrants would enable the Dominion 
coalfields to expand considerably. On the face of it that would 
be an important instalment of the strategic plan. But it would 
be the economic ruin of this country. I realise that coal 
miners are not included in the list of occupations specified as 
desirable by the Australian authorities ; but almost every one 
of the grades of labour enumerated in that list are extremely 
scarce in this country at present. I need only refer to welders, 
sheet metal and foundry workers, machinists in the clothing and 
textile, printing, canvas and leather trades, architects and 
surveyors, doctors, dentists, nurses and domestics. The 
argument which is so strikingly obvious in the case of coal 
miners applies equally to the other groups. It does seem 
fantastic that the British Government is to-day actually prepared 
to spend money on the emigration to Australia of men and 
women from these notoriously under-manned occupations. 
Even a relatively small amount of emigration, if it is made up of 
key workers, can have the most damaging effect on the country’s 
productivity. It would be bad enough even if some inadequate 
compensation were secured through a vigorous policy of 
immigration from the Continent ; but it is in fact all the worse 
since the trade unions are so reluctant to let this happen. 

The conclusion seems inescapable that a “ go as you please ” 
attitude to emigration is incompatible not only with the economic 
recovery of this country but even with the achievement of the 
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strategic end. We are deceiving ourselves if we think we can 
get the best of three worlds—maintaining unrestricted freedom 
to emigrate and the cold shoulder to immigrants, safeguarding 
Britain as a healthy and well-balanced economy, and making the 
British Commonwealth an effective atom-proof power group. 
Are we then up against the old dilemma of Defence versus 
Opulence in a new and terrifying setting ? Must the 
citizens of Britain resign themselves to taking upon their 
weary shoulders a permanent load of austerity as an insurance 
against the possibility of World War III ? These are far from 
being academic questions. In the normal circumstances of a 
single country in an uncertain world there does not seem any 
reason why its expenditure on defence should be regarded as a 
deduction from the means available for its economic welfare. 
Why should the judge, the prison governor and the policeman 
be regarded as contributing to the social product while the 
soldier, sailor and airman are not ? Surely those who man the 
dykes that keep back the flood waters are no less productive than 
those who till the fields. When we are considering one single 
community the so-called conflict between Defence and Opulence 
lacks reality. But the problem with which we are confronted 
is not quite the same. The unit is not the United Kingdom 
but the British Commonwealth; and the plan of defence 
involves a transfer of population and industries from the Mother 
Country to the Dominions. Those who are left in a smaller 
Britain would have a harder life, but they *emse/ves would be no 
safer if the country were hit by atomic bombs. They will pay 
a heavy economic premium but will receive only a shadowy 
insurance protection for themselves. They are supposed to 
find comfort in the fact that the British Commonwealth, as a 
whole, is safer because it is a more balanced power unit with 
its industrial potential strategically spread over the world. 
Undeniably the upsurge of opinion in the Dominions, 
particularly Australia and New Zealand, in favour of immigration 
is largely based on the strategic argument. Between the Wars 
the cement for Commonwealth solidarity came from Imperial 
Preferences. It was this country that was pushing Empire 
settlement : we tried to get the Dominions to do us a favour by 
relieving us of some of our unemployed, and they were not too 
enthusiastic. To-day apparently the position is reversed. 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa are anxious that we 
should do them a favour by running an ambitious Empire 
settlement policy. Commonwealth solidarity is now to be 
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founded on a spreading of Britain’s man-power. And 
for the next few years at least this will be a very costly 
concession for this country to make. There is an obvious 
conflict between what Britain must do to recover quickly from 
the economic effects of the War and what she is called upon to 
do in the interests of Commonwealth solidarity and defence. 
Moreover, the constitutional implications are rather disturbing. 
If Britain, though suffering from a bad attack of anaemia, is to 
be the blood donor of the Commonwealth while the Dominions 
continue in ever widening fields to assert their full freedom of 
action under the Statute of Westminster, the sooner we get 
Dominion status the better. 

On this vital question of migration the British Government 
seems to be trying to do something to please everybody, and 
that is a poor substitute for a firm and consistent policy. Surely 
what the country needs is the short-term migration policy which 
will contribute most to our economic recovery ; and meanwhile 
the strategic plan for Commonwealth settlement should be 
the subject for intensive study and not for piecemeal action on an 
experimental scale. This new conception of the needs of 
defence is much too formidable and far-reaching in its 
implications to be played with at this time. No one would wish 
to prevent anyone from emigrating who wants to go. But is 
there any sense at the present time in promoting the settlement 
in the Dominions of young people from our most depleted 
occupations ? And what possible justification can there now be 
for the widespread reluctance of trade unions to admit foreign 
workers into this country ? Every measure that makes our 
labour more scarce aggravates the crisis and ensures a more 
prolonged austerity. The “lump of labour” fallacy is 
unfortunately very much alive in many quarters. Indeed, there 
is a serious possibility that if our labour resources are not 
increased and distributed more economically, we shall find that, 
when we have to balance our external accounts unaided, the 
average standard of living will be uncomfortably low. There 
may well be permanent pockets of unemployment due to chronic 
shortages of certain kinds of labour and materials. Such a 
miserable prospect would greatly increase the desire to emigrate : 
a vicious downward spiral would be set in motion with 
incalculable harm to our economic life. Permanent austerity 
will make emigration out of Britain a natural process; but 
that would not be the kind of population transfer which would 
fit in with a strategic design. 
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The paramount consideration for the immediate future must 
be the economic well-being of this island; and that entails an 
ambitious programme of immigration. Valuable time has 
already been lost in securing suitable workers from the continent. 
Meanwhile, careful and sympathetic attention should be given to 
the strategic plan for the British Commonwealth and Empire ; 
and in a few years’ time when Britain is again firmly on her feet, 
she can make her vital decision on it with a surer knowledge of all 
that it implies. 


THE MAN OF MUNICH 


By LEONARD WOOLF 


THE official contemporary biography of a statesman, partic- 
ularly if he has played a prominent part in great affairs, is nearly 
always unsatisfactory. The writer comes to praise Caesar, not 
to bury him; his work is either an encomium or an apology. 
Mr. Feiling in his biography of Neville Chamberlain* undertook 
a task which was probably impossible. His biography is an 
apology or rather a speech for the defence; though badly 
written, it is clever, in parts a little too clever, yet it fails 
completely. History will not acquit Neville Chamberlain, 
though, no doubt rightly, she will recommend him to mercy. 

The verdict of the people was given when Chamberlain fell, 
and still more clearly in the post-war election. He and his 
party were condemned for the policy of appeasement, symbolized 
in the word Munich, and not merely because he and the policy 
failed. Ordinary people, who had endured the years 1940 to 
1944 and knew what the country was capable of, were ashamed 
of our policy and acts between1933 and 1939—they were ashamed 
of Neville Chamberlain. As is always the case, “ the people’s ” 
feelings were not analyzed ; they were half-conscious, but deep 
and in this case justified. It is easy to make out a superficial case 
for Chamberlain and his class and party, as Mr. Feiling does, by: 
“blaming it ”—usually obliquely—upon the ever convenient 
cat. In this case there are two cats, “the people” and the 
Labour Party. After all Britain is a democracy and statesmen 
cannot go further than “the people” in a democracy will let 
them go. When Chamberlain returned from Munich, with 


* The Life of Neville Chamberlain. By Keith Feiling. Macmillan. 475pp. 25/-. 
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Hitler’s signature to that fatuous international declaration in 
his pocket, and told the crowd from the window in Downing 
Street that he had brought back “ peace with honour” and 
“ peace for our time,” did not “the people ” by their ovation 
show that they were solidly behind him and were in favour of 
making every sacrifice, including honour, in order to get “‘ peace 
with honour”? And did not “his old friend Kate, kitchen- 
maid in his father’s house sixty years before” and a represent- 
ative, as Mr. Feiling points out, of “‘ the common folk,” write 
to him: “I have felt so terribly thrilled and proud with what 
you are trying to do”? Thus obliquely is any blame for 
Munich and the failure of his policy and any slight miscal- 
culation about peace or honour gently lifted from Neville 
Chamberlain’s shoulders and put firmly upon those of Kate, the 
kitchen-maid, and other common folk. 

And then there is always the wicked Labour Party. From 1922, 
when Lloyd George was driven from power by the Conservative 
Party, to 1939 was 17 years. In those 17 years a Labour 
Government was twice in office, both times without a majority. 
The first Labour Government lasted 9 months, the second two 
years and three months. For 14 out of those 17 years, therefore, 
a Conservative Government was in power. Yet the politically 
ingenuous reader of Mr. Feiling’s direct attacks and oblique 
insinuations might easily conclude that the feeble drift of 
British policy between 1920 and 1939, the refusal to accept 
responsibility or honour obligations, the destruction of the 
League as a potential instrument for maintaining peace, the 
encouragement of aggression, the weakening of our defences 
and the failure to rearm when the rearmament of Germany was 
an obvious and direct menace both to Europe and the British 
Empire—all this was due to the policy of the Labour Party 
which supported the League and voted against armaments. 
There were serious defects in Labour’s international policy 
which can be justly condemned by an honest critic, but it is 
necessaty to rewrite history in the most squalid terms of party 
politics in order to whitewash the regime of Baldwin, 
Chamberlain, Hoare, and Simon by unloading their blackest 
sins upon the goatlike head of the Labour Party. 

Though Mr. Feiling treats his biography as an apology or 
defence, it is characteristic of him and of Chamberlain that he is 
apparently completely unaware of the real case against his client. 
He thinks and writes, as did the statesman, entirely in terms of 
party politics. And the party politics of Chamberlain, Mr. Feiling, 
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and the Conservative Party were and are class politics. 
There are periods of history when the narrow, small-minded, 
acquisitive policy of the party or class politician can do little or 
no harm, when the kernel of conservatism—the determination 
to keep what we have and make it a little more—may have 
value even as a social stabilizer. But there are other periods in 
which the stabilizing of society as it is is impossible, when every- 
thing is in flux owing to some social cataclysm, and transition 
to new forms of political, economic, and cultural life are 
inevitable. At such times the narrow-minded politician whose 
imaginative horizon is never more than an inch from his own 
nose, because his vision is limited by his party and class interests, 
must infallibly lead his country into disaster. For in such 
circumstances the only statesman capable of preventing disaster 
is one who has sufficient intelligence to realize that the old 
world is dead and sufficient imagination to see the means by 
which a new world may be built peacefully upon the ruins of 
the old. 

Few will question the fact that the war of 1914-1918 left us 
with an old world in ruins and with the necessity, whether we 
liked it or no, to make a new. The tragedy of the inter-war 
yeats was, in this country and several others, that power 
remained in the hands of politically the most unimaginative 
and unintelligent and economically the most reactionary of 
classes, the conservative business man. Internally their main 
object of policy was to keep what they had (Mr. Churchill 
extends it to imperial affairs) and to yield as little as they possibly 
could to “ Labour ” and socialism. Internationally their policy 
was to undertake as few obligations as possible and so to 
sterilize the League, but to do everything possible to weaken 
the Soviet Union. Their policy was always negative, and there- 
fore in the world they lived in always stupid, being largely 
based on fear, fear of the working classes, of losing their posses- 
sions and power, of Bolshevism, of readjusting themselves to 
new conditions. Like the aristocrats of the 18th century, they 
were full of good intentions and anachronistic platitudes—read 
Baldwin’s or Chamberlain’s speeches—but the sclerosis of a 
sterile conservatism had drained them of all social understanding 
or creativeness, and their policy was therefore necessarily, 
whether the leader was an indolent man like Baldwin or an 
energetic man like Chamberlain, negative, timid, unrealistic, 
and unprincipled. They tried vainly to face the future by 
turning their backs to it. 
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Neville Chamberlain might have been selected as a museum 
specimen to illustrate the mental characteristics of this social 
species, though no doubt if he had not reached the Premiership 
of Britain at the precisely correct moment, his class would have 
thrown up some one else equally capable of destroying it and 
his country. But fate had also given to Chamberlain a personal 
history and character which made disaster doubly sure. He had 
the primary and irretrievable misfortune of being the son of 
Joseph Chamberlain. The father had succeeded in doing on a 
smaller scale in the 19th century what the son accomplished 
between 1933 and 1939; by placing himself at the head of the 
forces of reaction and sterile liberalism, he destroyed the 
possibility of rapid and peaceful evolution, political and 
economic, which were becoming apparent in Gladstonian 
liberalism. It is nearly always a misfortune to be the son of a 
“ great man,” even if the “ great man” has not been—as he 
nearly always has been—a major source of evil to his country 
and the rest of the world. Joseph dominated his son while he 
lived and dominated him after his death. His treatment left 
Neville at the age of 30 still a thwarted schoolboy with a sense 
of failure and therefore of guilt. He had failed to make his 
father’s sisal venture a success. Embittered and reserved, 
despising and disliking the majority of individual human beings, 
he spent the remainder of his life, under the menace of his 
father’s eye, eye-glass, and orchid, trying to make good, to 
prove to the grim father, now dead and therefore still more 
menacing, that he was not a failure, but, like every honourable 
Chamberlain, a success. Often consciously, probably always 
unconsciously, he made what he thought would have been his 
father’s approval or disapproval the determining factor in his 
political policy and actions. Nothing in his career is more 
revealing than the mole-like persistence with which he prepared 
the way for tariffs and, when he had contrived to get them, the 
reverent tone of filial and parental triumph over the event in the 
letter which he wrote to the Duke of York. It took a long time 
for him to satisfy his father’s ghost, and Lloyd George, who 
could not stand Chamberlain’s “ rigid competency ” and “ self- 
sufficient obstinacy,” very nearly destroyed his political career 
altogether. But the malignant fates which hunt down 
men and nations were not to be balked of their prey. What 
made Chamberlain such a dangerous implement in their hands 
was that within limits he was a man of considerable powers. 
Incredibly stupid and blind where his interests and prejudices 
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were concerned, he neverthless possessed mental qualities of a 
high order. He was a man of immense energy and tenacious 
obstinacy. These qualities had given him success in business 
and had made him a master of local government and admini- 
stration in Birmingham. When he got to Westminster, the 
same qualities made him formidable in the House and in the 
party and a highly competent Minister. Once in the Cabinet, 
under a flabby Prime Minister who could never make up his 
mind, he soon became the dominant person in the Government 
and the obvious heir-apparent. 

When Chamberlain at last succeeded Baldwin, the stage was 
set for the final act of disaster. The class for whose interests he 
stood now had a highly efficient political leader. He could be 
counted upon rigidly to protect their interests, and he and they 
were in a very strong position. By some peculiarly dirty 
political tricks, by the errors, weakness, or worse of their 
opponents, they had established themselves with an over- 
whelming majority in parliament. Internally they had succeeded 
in clamping down upon the country a policy of hopelessness 
and frustration, of economic despair. The one active principle 
of social policy which animated them—to sweep back with their 
little political brooms the menacing economic waves which 
they knew as socialism—seemed to have succeeded. Lloyd 
George has said that Chamberlain belonged to a type “lost in 
emergency or in creative tasks at any time,” and his handling of 
the economic crisis confirms the judgment. He seemed himself 
to regard the ruins of the distressed areas and the mass 
unemployment—“ the large number of people for whom we can 
find no work”—with obstinate complacence, happy in the 
knowledge that he had prevented any active attempt to meet 
the crisis and any economic innovation except the paternal 
tariff. 

Yet at the very moment that he and his class reached the 
height of their power and triumph, their doom, as in a Greek 
tragedy, was just round the corner. It came swiftly and 
inevitably when Chamberlain turned from internal to external 
politics and tried to deal with peace and war, with Hitler and 
Mussolini, by the methods he was accustomed to use in dealing 
with drains and rival interests, with capital and labour, in 
Birmingham. Mr. Feiling suggests that until all the archives 
of history are opened we are not in a position to know “ the 
verdict of history” upon Neville Chamberlain. His own 
narrative of events, which is a speech for the defence, shows 
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that this is not true; the verdict is implicit in the bare facts of 
this shameful and pitiable story. And the most pitiable thing in 
it—pitiable in the sense of deserving our pity as well as our 
contempt—is the Prime Minister. That he had a horror of war 
and a real desire for peace is indisputable. But from the start 
he and his class were the most convenient pawns in the hands 
of thugs like Hitler and Mussolini. He carried into the 
dangerous regions of foreign affairs the spineless, negative, 
beliefless attitude of his class in internal affairs, the desire to 
keep what we’ve got, to “ do nothing,” to avoid responsibilities 
and judgments of right and wrong. The way to treat Hitler or 
Mussolini was therefore to do a deal with them. So Chamberlain 
started his deal with Hitler. The story, even as told by his 
defender, is horrifying. It is still, even with the facts before 
one’s eyes, almost incredible that any one could have been so 
tigidly obstinate as Chamberlain in wrong judgment and self- 
deception. Just after Munich Lord Hankey characteristically 
assured Chamberlain that “your touch was unerring, your 
vision prophetic.” There is hardly a single judgment of 
Chamberlain’s recorded by him at the moment in writing which 
was not wrong, not one prophecy which was not hopelessly 
wrong. Here are a few examples : 

19 September, 1938 Of Hitler: “I got the impression that 
here was a man who could be relied 
upon when he had given his word.” 

2 October, 1938 “I sincerely believe that we have at 
last opened the way to that general 
appeasement which alone can save the 
world from chaos.” 

From the window in Downing Street : 
“ This is the second time in history that 
there has come back from Germany to 
Downing Street peace with honour. 
I believe it is peace for our time.” 

July, 1939 “ He still believed that Mussolini was 
against war, that Hitler had missed the 
tide, that his soldiers would not let him 
take the fatal plunge over so minor a 
cause as Danzig.” 

August, 1939 “... he thought Hitler would not face 
the real thing and on August 16 went 
for a holiday to the far Highlands. He 
was recalled in four days.” 
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THE FALL OF GREEK DEMOCRACY 


I have said that Neville Chamberlain deserves our pity. 
History will find him guilty, but rightly recommend him to mercy. 
But it is important not to manipulate or conceal the facts in order 
to protect his memory. A certain type of social thought and 
action, or rather inaction, was primarily responsible for the 
economic and political disasters which fell upon Europe in the 
years between the wars and finally destroyed our civilization in 
the war itself. It was Chamberlain and the class which he 
embodied and represented who stood for that sterile and stagnant 
policy which shirked responsibility and called it realism to drift 
before events and appease the international thugs and bandits, 
throwing the weak as a sop to the strong. We are faced today 
by a similar situation, though darker and more dangerous. It 
can only be met by clear thought and courageous action, 
directed by the political imagination which was anathema to 
Chamberlain and his class. But the Chamberlain attitude and 
policy are not dead either in this or several other countries. 
Mr. Feiling’s book should be read as a warning rather than 
condemned as an unsuccessful speech of a counsel for the 
defence. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
GREEK DEMOCRACY 1933-1936" 


By Sir SYDNEY WATERLOW 


IV. Faction In MODERN GREECE 


It is the essence of a balance to be precarious; so 
that a community based on the Odyssean virtues is likely, except 
under unusually favourable circumstances to be politically 
unstable, introverted and unconstructive, while the qualities of 
its individual members will degenerate easily into their excesses 
and defects. Add to this the effects of long oppression by alien 
rule, which always acts as a forcing house on the racial character 
of the oppressed, developing it in extreme directions whether 
for good or ill; then the weaknesses displayed by the modern 
Greek state since it was detached from the Ottoman Empire will 
seem less surprising than the real and solid progress that it made 
in spite of all natural handicaps. 


® The first part of this article appeared in the Potrricat Quarrerty of April-June, 1947 
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For instance, the spirit of individual enterprise—a virtue as 
characteristically Greek as it is British—is liable to. become, not 
merely a rooted incapacity for team-work but a definitely 
disintegrating force, unless it has been matured and disciplined 
by history. Consider, again, what may be called the dialectical 
habit of mind which the modern Greek has inherited from the 
schools of the sophists, and which makes him as keen and 
critical a judge of the fine points of an argument as the 
Englishmen is of those of a cricket match or the Spaniard of a 
bull-fight. This may be a noble virtue in the individual, an 
unfailing source of pure intellectual pleasure ; but when it takes. 
communal forms and unites with the instincts of the herd, it can 
easily have deplorable consequences. In the past it has roused. 
mobs to destructive passion; as witness the streets of 
Constantinople and Alexandria flowing, in the fourth century, 
with the blood of those who affirmed and of those who denied. 
the consubstantiality of the Three Persons of the Trinity—a 
controversy turning on arguments of the utmost subtlety and 
refinement, which tore the Christian world for generations. 
And on modern Greek life this dialectical temper, with its 
tendency to exalt the Word above the facts, has stamped its 
mark in many ways. It has loaded the statute book with a mass 
of legislation bearing, for the most part, little relation to facts 
and practical needs, largely unenforceable, and indeed hardly 
intended to be enforced, since too often the machinery for 
enforcement has been patently lacking ; a mass so various that 
there is probably no other country in which so many laws have 
been enacted on so many subjects. This alone is a considerable 
evil; it is not well that the majesty of the law should depend, 
not on its orderly enforcement, but on the mere existence of a 
legal fiat ; for thus the whole apparatus of government becomes 
infected with a certain air of fiction. And similarly with that 
other major Athenian industry, the making of new and the 
patching of old constitutions ; it could not cure, it could not 
even palliate, the maladies of the community; it could only 
minister further to the national passion for forensic hair-splitting. 
Not that the dialectical temper has always been an unalloyed 
curse in its public and communal manifestations; on the 
contrary, it has blessed modern Greece with something unknown 
to any other Balkan country—a judiciary not, indeed, immune 
from political bias, but completely incorruptible, from the 
worst-paid magistrate of the remotest country town, to the most 
eminent member of the Supreme Court of the Areopagus. They 
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THE FALL OF GREEK DEMOCRACY 


ate incorruptible because judicial corruption is repugnant to the 
national feeling ; the courts would lose all their attraction as a 
stage for the display of a popular art, litigation all the savour of 
its appeal to the intellect, if suitors were to offer bribes or judges 
to accept them. 

This is perhaps the brightest light in a picture otherwise 
sombre. ‘The dialectical cast of mind tends, when it descends 
into the market place, to become an all-pervading spirit of 
litigiousness and chicane, and this in turn to breed faction in 
politics as inevitably as sin breeds death. The time factor must 
also be remembered. If Greece had developed a healthy system 
of democratic government on a patty basis by the end of the 
19th century, she would have done in two generations what it has 
taken nations with a less tragic history, our own included, 
centuries to accomplish. To expect this is to ask too much of 
human nature; it was impossible that the local magnates, to 
whom the Turks had always left a large measure of autonomy 
subject to the full and punctual payment of the tribute due from 
their districts, should in so short a space of time be transformed 
into respectable bourgeois party leaders, united some by 
conservative, others by liberal, principles ; and it was impossible 
that their henchmen, who in each district owed allegiance to 
their chief in return for protection against the henchmen of 
neighbouring chiefs, and often in armed conflict, should with 
the same speed become a modern electorate voting for or against 
a party programme. ‘The 19th century did indeed turn the local 
chiefs into politicians, by making democratic politics a profitable 
industry. The immediate result of their taking to politics in the 
metropolis, leaving local life to decay, and forming combinations 
to get and keep central power, was that they came into conflict 
with the Crown, which had no intention of sharing power with 
the faction leaders. The Wittelsbach Bavarian dynasty, to 
which Europe had given the Greek crown when the kingdom 
was created, and which, inspired by German love of order, had 
hitherto governed autocratically, was worsted in this struggle, 
and the Bavarians, having been obliged to flee the country, 
were replaced by a Danish prince of the house of Glucksburg. 
King George I maintained his constitutional position during the 
forty years of his reign by playing off the faction leaders against 
one another with great astuteness. But neither during that 
period nor later did the nature of the struggle for power undergo 
any real change. The leaders no longer wore the fustanelle 
and the richly ornamented girdle stuck with pistols and daggers ; 
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they became frock-coated and top-hatted; but they remained 
in essence what they had always been, a cross between the feudal 
chief and the Tammany boss, with the parties that they led 
held together, not by principles or programmes, but by personal 
rivalries and antagonisms. 

In short, given this psychological and historical background, 
it was inevitable that the party system in modern Greek 
democracy should be dominated by faction. And when faction 
gets the upper hand representative institutions can strike no 
real roots. Their fagade may long remain intact, the flood of 
democratic oratory, the appeal to the noblest ideals and 
principles, may flow for years, but behind the phrases and the 
voting urn an ever deadlier technique is perfected, with the faked 
election, the conspiracy, the coup d’etat with military support, 
and the blood feud as the weapons of party strife. 

The art of conspiracy has never been brought to the same 
pitch of perfection by the Greeks, who are a talkative race, as 
by their northern neighbours ; to cross the border into Greece 
from Yugoslavia or Bulgaria, where conspiracy heavily broods, 
was (in the days when borders could be crossed) at once to 
breathe a lighter, happier air. But it was an air tense with 
excitement, most stimulating to the passions that keep vendettas 
alive, and after the first world war the faction fights of Greek 
politics settled into the form of a single nation-wide feud. This 
was a disease all the more intractable that it divided the electorate 
into two camps of equal strength, and that the division was along 
no line of principle, constitutional or other, but was nevertheless 
inflamed by a bitterness of which the quality can only be 
compared with that which religious hatreds have so often 
transmitted from generation to generation. Its origin was a 
breach between two individuals as dissimilar in their characters 
as in their respective backgrounds of tradition; between King 
Constantine, who enjoyed great popularity, and wished to keep 
Greece neutral, and his Prime Minister, Eleutherios Veniselos, 
who held that Greece could contribute decisively to the defeat 
of the Central Powers and that her future greatness depended 
on her joining the Allies. 

It was in virtue of this breach, and not from anti-monarchical 
theory, that Veniselos became a republican, as it were by 
accident ; and accordingly the political cleavage between his 
followers and their antagonists that resulted was primarily a 
matter of personal hatred, not of constitutional doctrine. 
Sentiment for or against the dynasty could indeed put a sharper 
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THE FALL OF GREEK DEMOCRACY 


edge on hatred, but in essence the formation of the two major 
political camps arose, not from this cause—the issue of 
Monarchy versus Republic never became a live question in 
itself—but from the clash of human temperaments, with the 
leaders on both sides encouraging a conflict which drew men of 
opposed habits of thought and feeling to attach themselves to 
one camp or the other, the more conservative-minded to that 
of the Anti-Veniselists, the more liberal and progressive to that 
of Veniselos. Thus faction, not programmes, continued to 
dominate the political scene in an even deadlier form after the 
first world war than before. The Veniselists held New Greece 
(Macedonia and Western Thrace) and the Aegean Islands, with 
a base in Crete and strongholds in the territory of their enemies 
wherever the refugees from Asia Minor were settled and 
wherever there was a centre of industry. The strength of the 
Anti-Veniselists was in central Greece and the Peloponnese, 
where some genuine royalist feeling long lingered. Under the 
monarchy Veniselos, braving the disapproval of the Protecting 
Powers, had united Crete, his native island, to the mother- 
country; he had enlarged the national boundaries by the 
inclusion of New Greece as the result of the Balkan Wars of 
1912-1913; and, when the Greek defeat in Anatolia had swept 
the monarchy away in 1923, his settlement with Turkey added 
to the population nearly a million Greeks by transfer from their 
Asiatic homes, whete they had been rooted for generations. 
But unlike the creator of modern Turkey, he laid no foundation 
of national unity, although he destroyed many abuses of power 
and privilege and gave to the commercial classes their rightful 
place. Under his rule an out-worn semi-feudalism was converted 
into a semblance of bourgeois liberalism, but he did nothing to 
build up political institutions capable of standing the stresses 
of the post-war world. It was not merely that the refugees 
were for years an alien element, difficult to assimilate both 
socially and economically; the genius of Veniselos, a 
tevolutionary in the grain, was not creative or constructive in 
domestic politics ; on the contrary, it intensified and perpetuated 
the traditionally factious character of party strife. For a space 
his overwhelming personality kept the machine working some- 
how; then, as his star waned, the native vices of the party 
system first slowed it down and at last shook it to pieces. The 
sequence of events that led to this result was, in broad outline, 
as follows. 
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V. Tue FALL oF THE REPUBLIC 


Veniselos lost ground at the election of September, 1932 ; 
a second election in March 1933, followed by an abortive 
coup d'etat, by a would-be dictator, the Veniselist General 
Plastiras, returned a chamber with a Veniselist minority. He 
still however, had, in addition to his following in the Chamber, 
a majority in the Senate, which he could, and did, effectively 
use to obstruct the measures of the new Government, formed 
under the leadership of Tsaldaris*, an elderly lawyer who led 
the largest of the Anti-Veniselist factions, the Populist Party. 
In June Veniselos’ nerve was shaken by an attempt to assassinate 
him, and he was never the same man again ; the car which was 
taking him and Madame Veniselos to Athens was riddled by 
bullets in a running chase of several miles through the suburbs, 
and the chauffeur was wounded. High officials were deeply 
implicated, and the delay of the government in bringing the 
criminals to trial—they let a year pass with nothing done—made 
compromise between the two camps even more impossible than 
before. Veniselos retired to Crete to complete his translation 
of Thucydides into the vernacular, only returning to Athens 
for a short visit in 1934 to agitate against the one constructive 
measure of his enemies, the conclusion of the Balkan Pact 
(February, 1934). Tsaldaris, the moderate head of a party 
moderate in everything, made several attempts at conciliation, 
which bore fruit in the agreed re-election of the aged Zaimis, a 
respectable figurehead, as President of the Republic, and the 
Veniselists, had they been capable of equal moderation, had a 
good prospect of soon returning to power. They had only to 
wait and to behave constitutionally, since there was little 
likelihood that the government would do anything to remedy 
the growing discontent of the people. But the provocations 
they had suffered and were suffering (for the government could 
not refrain from pinpricks) were intolerable to them ; the rank 
and file were impatient and embittered ; nor had age quenched 
or experience tempered the revolutionary fire of their chief. 
A conspiracy, well-known to the authorities, who, whether 
from inertia or in order to lure Veniselos to his doom, had taken 
no precautions, had long been brewing in the fleet, predom- 
inantly manned by Veniselists, and in certain army units in 
Macedonia and in the capital. When all was quiet on the 
surface the inevitable explosion came on the 1st March, 1935. 


© N. Panagis Tsaldaris, a kinsman of M. Constantine Tsaldaris, the present Prime Minister 
and leader of the Populist Party. 
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On that night—the night of carnival, and it was dark and 
stormy—the mutineers rose in Athens, while a band of Veniselist 
naval officers crossed the strait to Salamis, and, with the help of 
accomplices on the spot, seized the naval arsenal and the greater 
part of the fleet, the battleship “ Averoff,” the cruiser “ Helle ” 
and some destroyers. The mutiny in Athens was suppressed 
by dawn, but otherwise the government did nothing during the 
night beyond alarming the populace by firing blank rounds at 
intervals from a battery on the slopes of Lycabettus. In the 
small hours the rebel fleet sailed for Crete to make contact with 
Veniselos. The leaders appealed to him to join them; he 
agreed, called his Cretans to arms by an impassioned speech, 
appealed to Great Britain and France to support him, and put 
forth a manifesto exhorting the country to rally to the defence 
of its constitutional liberties, threatened by a Tsaldarist plot 
(which in fact was imaginary) to restore the monarchy by force. 
There was now a perspective of dangers—civil war and foreign 
intervention, with incalculable European reactions—but the 
threat was averted by the incompetence of the rebels; the 
fleet failed to deliver either of two strokes which the government 
would have been hard put to it to parry. These were to have 
joined forces at once with the insurgents at Salonica, or to have 
returned to invest Athens and the Piraeus, with a threat of 
bombardment. As it was, the fleet wasted time in making a 
round of the Veniselist islands in order to rouse the population, 
which responded but faintly. The government, who had 
meanwhile asked and received help from their Yugoslav allies 
in the shape of aircraft, were thus able to rush a sufficient, 
although ill-equipped, force to Macedonia. It was collected 
mostly from the Peloponnese and, under the command of 
General Kondylis, the Minister of War, it quickly crossed the 
Struma and put down all opposition, with negligible casualties 
on both sides. The fleet ran out of fuel and capitulated, after 
depositing Veniselos and a large following of rebel officers on an 
island of the Dodecanese, which they presently left for Italy. 
The movement had fizzled out in twelve days. Except in Crete, 
where Veniselos could still rouse mass-emotion by a word, the 
public had remained calm during its course, desiring only 
peace and quiet, and indifferent to the issue of Republic versus 
Monarchy by which the rebels had sought to justify their action. 
There is no reason to doubt the word of Veniselos that he was 
not privy to the actual outbreak, although both honour and 

inclination caused him to support his followers once they had 
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struck ; there is, however, some reason to think that it was 
favoured by Italian influence, to which Veniselos himself was 
not wholly a stranger. 

So ended the last of those strokes, technically known as 
“movements ” which had hitherto been a regular feature 
of Greek politics. It was significant that it did not bring 
with it the usual aftermath of bloodshed, although the 
blood of six royalist political leaders, executed by the Veniselists 
in 1922, still cried out for vengeance. Three subordinate rebels 
were court-martialled and shot before the excitement died down, 
but after that an unprecedented moderation prevailed. The 
victors purged the civil and military services of all Veniselists, 
they confiscated some Veniselist property and they set up 
courts to try, not only the military heads of the movement, but 
five prominent Veniselist political leaders on the charge of 
complicity. But they did not want blood, and the extremist 
groups associated with the Populist Party clamoured for it in 
vain. True, the rebels who had fled abroad, including 
Veniselos, were condemned to death ; but this meant nothing, 
for they were outside the jurisdiction, and the five party leaders 
were acquitted, to the evident relief of the public. Combined 
pressure by the British and French Governments, who foresaw 
that a perpetuation of the blood-feud would end all hope of 
internal stability, contributed to this result, as did a statement 
in the House of Commons in which, on the 28th March, Sir 
John Simon counselled moderation; but the main credit 
belongs to Tsaldaris himself and to his party, whose attitude 
reflected the underlying feeling of the country. It would have 
been otherwise had the dynastic issue made any strong appeal 
to public feeling, as the course of the rebellion had clearly shewn 
that it did not. As a trumpet calling the Veniselist half of the 
country to battle it had been ineffective, and, as to the Anti- 
Veniselist parties, their attitude towards it (apart from certain 
groups of royalists noisy out of all proportion to their numbers 
and influence) was one of pure expediency. The question that 
agitated the politicians in power was, not whether a restoration 
would help to heal the maladies of the state, but whether it 
would strengthen their own position; and they were inclined 
to answer it in the negative, since the collapse of the rebellion had, 
by entailing the complete political obliteration of their enemies, 
given them a position that seemed impregnable for the moment. 
They calculated, therefore, that a restoration would be a 
dangerous gamble ; it might (for its effects could not be foreseen) 
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weaken them, and in any case it could not give them more 
power than they had already. This calculation confirmed the 
natural inclination of the Populist party and of Tsaldaris, a 
congenital temporisor, to play for time on the dynastic question 
as on all other problems. 

The government now seemed to have the ball at their feet. 
The general election to which they proceeded in June was 
suitably rigged and was boycotted by the Veniselists, who 
alleged, no doubt truly, that they would have been beaten up 
if they had gone to the polls. It consequently returned a 
Chamber of almost exclusively governmental colour, but with 
a handful of communists. Thus events seemed to have 
conspired to give Greek democracy a last chance to shew that it 
had life in it. The Veniselists having been liquidated by their 
own rashness, the government could no longer plead Veniselist 
obstruction as an excuse for not putting in hand the reforms 
that the situation demanded. And the need for reform was 
urgent in every sphere. Not only was economic and social 
disintegration in full career, as described in Chapter I, but 
Greece was unarmed and defenceless, while the clouds of total 
war were banking up in Europe ; she had ceased to count, even 
as a pawn, on the Balkan and Mediterranean chessboard. The 
mobilisation in March had made clear, what was never a secret, 
that the army, ill-officered, ill-disciplined, ill-equipped, with 
supply and medical services almost non-existent, was negligible 
as a fighting force; the air-arm was an unpromising embryo ; 
and the navy, starved in any case of modern material, was 
immobilised by the loss of many of its best officers and of nearly 
all its non-commissioned officers through the Veniselist revolt 
and the subsequent purge. But not even a situation so critical 
as this could stimulate the government to action; nor indeed 
could any action have borne much fruit, now that the division 
of the country into two opposed and equal factions had been 
ageravated by the proscription of its more progressive and 
enlightened elements. It is, therefore, not surprising that the 
government should have remained impotent at this juncture, 
despite its overwhelming majority and despite the needs of the 
hour ; energy was imperative but languor was imposed by the 
very nature of Greek politics. 

What is surprising is that Tsaldaris should apparently have 
been unaware that his position, although it seemed unassailable, 
was in fact precarious. It was threatened both from the left 
and from the right; from the left, by the rapid growth of a 
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well-organized communist movement, which, besides pervading 
the state educational system, was fomenting strikes and stirring 
labour to violence by exploiting working-class grievances in 
the towns; from the right, by the danger of a coup d’etat 
engineered by some ambitious army chief. The second of these 
dangers was immediate, and it should have been obvious, since 
there was waiting in the wings an actor admirably equipped for 
the part. This was General Kondylis, who had ready to his 
hand as a weapon the moribund dynastic issue, which it was the 
policy of the government and of the Populists to touch only 
with the most hesitant fingers, but which the ultra-royalist 
groups on the fringes of the party were eager to revive and 
to exploit, if it seemed likely to put them into power. These 
groups the Minister of War had drawn into partnership with a 
military junta, thinking the moment ripe for the conversion of 
Greece into a permanently Anti-Veniselist state, with a 
figurehead King and himself as dictator. Statesmanship was 
not among the general’s qualifications ; but he was a man of 
action, a born guerilla leader, risen from the ranks and inspired 
by Napoleonic dreams, and, most important of all, the aureole 
of popularity which he had won by the quick suppression of the 
Veniselist rebellion was still unfaded. He took his first step on 
the roth October, when he ordered Tsaldaris and his government 
to resign. The order was obeyed, for it had force behind it, 
and Tsaldaris was in any case spineless; he withdrew into 
obscurity and died in May 1936. The Presidency of the 
Republic was thereupon abolished, a National Assembly was 
substituted for the Chamber and Senate, the royal standard 
re-appeared on public buildings, and a provisional government 
of ultra-royalists was set up, with Kondylis as Prime Minister, 
which decreed a plebiscite on the 3rd November for or against 
the restoration of King George II. The plebiscite, managed 
with ostentatious cynicism, was duly announced to have given a 
97 per cent majority for restoration, with the Veniselists 
abstaining. Negotiations with the King had been proceeding 
for some time in London, and on the 25th November he landed 
at Phaleron, accompanied by his younger brother, Prince Paul, 
as Crown Prince. 

The republic was dead, after suffering the last indignities at 
the hands of its murderers. The Kondylist administration, 
uneasy lest its gamble with the dynasty might fall, had made hay 
while the sun shone, and, during the short period of its life, had 
broken all previous records for corruption and robbery of the 
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public purse. Hitherto governmental corruption had at least 
been decently veiled ; from the roth October until the King’s 
return it was open and unashamed, systematic and enormous. 
And constitutional liberty seemed to have died with the 
republic, although the constitution of 1911 remained technically 
in force. But the appearance was deceptive. Throughout the 
year the unexpected had repeatedly happened—the outbreak of 
rebellion, its easy suppression, the collapse of the victorious 
party at a touch from the armed hand—and a last surprise, the 
most dramatic of all, was still to come. 

Nothing was known about King George except that he had 
been bred a soldier, had lived twelve years in England and had 
visited India. ‘Merely to secure his own position, to say nothing 
of salving the foundered ship of state, it was necessary that the 
King should have a thorough understanding of the conditions 
to which he was returning and the judgment to avoid fatal 
mistakes in a scene full of pitfalls. Nor would understanding 
and good judgment be enough ; he would have to be prompt 
and energetic in action, patient under endless discouragement, 
unremittingly industrious, ready to renounce all reward in the 
shape of gratitude or personal popularity. Was it likely that a 
prince who had been forced to leave his country when young and 
inexperienced, should have developed these qualities in exile— 
that school in which, as history shows, emigrés have too often 
lost their native virtue ? And, even if he were to prove an 
exception to the rule, was it possible that a restoration repugnant 
to half the country, exciting no popular enthusiasm anywhere, 
and planned for their own ends by a gang of unscrupulous 
adventurers, could succeed ? The first of these two questions 
was answered by the King in person ; no sooner had he arrived 
than it was evident that he had turned his exile to profit, that he 
had a full and detailed knowledge of the situation, that he knew 
how to meet it, and that he was confident, and justly confident, 
of his power to carry out his decision. But this, again, was not 
enough. Unless the Veniselist half of the country were to 
acquiesce in the restoration—its active support could not be 
expected—no statecraft on the King’s part could succeed in the 
long run; and, in order to secure the acquiescence of the 
Veniselists, an action was required from their exiled and 
proscribed leader which might have been thought to stultify 
all his past. This was to advise his followers to accept the 
restoration as it were on approval, on the understanding that 
the King would do his best to maintain the constitution. This 
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action he performed from Paris. A week before the King’s 
return, a letter was published in which Veniselos stated that he 
would recognise the restoration “on probationary tolerance,” 
subject to the King’s granting a general amnesty, and making 
it plain (as H.M. had already done) that he intended to be King 
of all Greeks and not of a party, and that he would insist on full 
guarantees for constitutional liberty. This was decisive. It 
could not make an atmosphere of enthusiasm for the King’s 
arrival, but it made it less tense and gloomy. What negotiations 
between the King and the dying revolutionary, the enemy of 
his house, led up to this result is not known, but it seems unlikely 
that His Majesty would have accepted the invitation of the 
Kondylists unless he had been sure in advance that the 
Veniselists would tolerate his enterprise. He had, it is true, 
declared that if he returned it would be as King of all Greeks 
without distinction of party ; but, without the endorsement of 
Veniselos, half the country would have regarded the declaration 
as worthless, and the King would have been caught in a dilemma 
—either to accept the role of puppet for which Kondylis had 
cast him, or to preside over the brewing of a second civil war 
which would have ruined Greece and would have ended in the 
expulsion, if not in the massacre, of himself and his family. 
As it was, the line taken by the Veniselists, while it could not 
guarantee success, at least made success possible. Without it 
there could have been no such reorganization of the state and 
revival of the national spirit as the King actually effected ; 
without that, Greece could have made no heroic stand against 
the aggression of the Axis Powers ; and, but for that stand, the 
cause of human freedom would have been, as we know, in worse 
jeopardy than it is to-day. Thus the part played by Veniselos 
in the restoration had a deeper import than he could have 
foreseen. History will surely record it as his best epitaph. 
He died at Paris on the 19th March, 1936. 


VI. Tue Last Arrempt At CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 
The logic of the situation made an immediate trial of strength 
between the King and Kondylis inevitable, and it also furnished 
an issue on which neither could compromise, much less yield, 
without political extinction. This was the question of an 
amnesty for all persons implicated in the March rebellion. The 
aim of the Kondylists, an Anti-Veniselist state with themselves 
supreme, seemed within their grasp; only one last step was 
needed, its confirmation and consecration by the prestige of 
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royalty—the very purpose for which they had brought about 
the King’s return. Kondylis therefore could not accept or 
proclaim an amnesty for the Veniselists, not even in the most 
narrowly restricted form. At the same time the King was 
bound by every consideration of honour and expediency to 
insist on the widest possible measure of amnesty, and without 
delay. Delay would have been fatal, since even the appearance 
of wavering on this point, to which he was virtually pledged, 
would have ruined his prospects at the outset ; although he was 
free to set his face against the reinstatement of Veniselist officers 
in the armed forces, as he consistently did throughout the years 
that followed, much to the indignation of the party. 
Consequently, the King’s first act on landing was to instruct 
Kondylis, as head of the Government, to proclaim a general 
amnesty for the Veniselist rebels. He refused, and was at once 
dismissed, thanked for his services and given a high decoration. 
The fact that this stroke of the King’s was accepted both by 
Kondylis himself (who died soon afterwards) and by his 
followers, not only without resistance, but without a murmur, 
suggests that they were taken by surprise and were conscious 
that no action they could improvise (for they had not thought of 
organizing in advance against this event) would command 
popular support; but, whatever its cause, their collapse was 
instantaneous and complete; the lion in the path had, as so 
often, proved a phantom when faced with resolution. The 
royal amnesty was proclaimed, and the ultra-royalists, soldiers 
as well as politicians, all who had been loudest in their 
professions of loyalty in defence of the dynasty against the 
atch-traitor Veniselos, at once became the King’s bitterest 
enemies, including some on whom he had counted as the 
inheritors of a tradition of loyalty. 

Henceforward—these groups did all they could to thwart 
the King by their intrigues, but it soon became clear that they 
were no longer an active danger. The fall of Kondylis had 
drawn their sting, and when, in February 1936, a group of 
officers headed by the Minister of War made a last attempt to 
assert themselves, their bluff was called at once. They visited 
the King and invited him to hand over the government to 
themselves, with dictatorial powers, only to be peremptorily 
dismissed and to find, on returning to the Ministry of War, a 
new minister, General John Metaxas installed.* General 


* This incident stimulated Veniselos, a few days before his death, to write to a friend a 
letter, which was published in the Greek press, congratulati g the King on havin 
suppressed the militarists, and ending with the cry, “ From the bottom of my heatt, 
Long Live the King!” 
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Metaxas had for many years been a stormy pettel of politics, a 
skirmisher in the Anti-Veniselist host, but with no popularity 
in the army and with no political following save half a dozen 
deputies from Cephalonia, the island of his own birth. When 
the plans of Kondylis matured in the summer of 1935 he had 
faded into the background, and he had taken no part in the 
restoration, although—or rather because—he was a faithful 
servant of the exiled royal family. The King now had a free 
hand for the indispensable task of reorganizing and rebuilding 
the army and taking it out of politics; indispensable, because 
until it was complete, the foundations of the state must always 
be in danger. 

But on what kind of foundation was he to build ? The 
bankruptcy of parliamentary democracy was even more flagrant 
and complete in Greece than elsewhere in the Balkans (with the 
exception of Roumania), and its fate hung in the balance. Were 
the necessities of the times to force Greece along the path on 
which Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, with their veiled dictatorships, 
had already entered ? Or would it be possible still. to make 
representative institutions work ? Even if he had not been 
committed to try the second alternative, the situation at the 
moment combined with his own inclinations to lead the King to 
try it. With the Veniselists looking to him to maintain the 
constitution, he could not have attempted to rule Greece as 
King Alexander was ruling Yugoslavia, even if he had wished 
to do so; and he had no such wish, for his convictions were 
liberal, and they were strengthened by long familiarity with the 
workings of British democracy. Nor did it seem quite 
impossible that the parties should now begin to bury their 
hatchets and the spirit of faction to be exorcised, although there 
was little material which the King could work, and that 
little bad, time having removed the more responsible leaders 
by age or death, and having left in their place a breed of small 
fry, without experience, principles or capacity for cohesion. 
Still, the restoration had brought with it the atmosphere of a 
new start, so that an appeal to the country might possibly 
produce a government capable of governing. A _ general 
election might indeed return a Chamber without a working 
majority for either side; but even so there would still remain 
the possibility of persuading the two sides to agree to some form 
of coalition in the national interest. Two conditions would 
have to be fulfilled; firstly that the election should, so far as 
possible, be free from malpractices, so that neither side could 
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complain that force or fraud had prevented it from developing 
its full voting strength ; secondly, that it should be held neither 
too soon, before the public had settled down to the new regime, 
nor yet so late as to allow the situation to deteriorate. 
Accordingly the King’s first step after dismissing Kondylis was 
to appoint a “service” or non-party government, with 
functions limited to those of a caretaker and to making 
preparations for an election. Its head was Demerdjis, an elder 
statesman of ripe wisdom and with no party ties, but failing in 
health, whom the King called from retirement to a task which 
was to cost him his life ; he died worn out, on the 13th April, 
1936. The 26th January, 1936, was fixed as the date of the 
election, and elaborate measures were taken to secure a free and 
genuine vote—a matter of no small difficulty, since Kondylist and 
Tsaldarist agents reigned unchecked in many districts, and 
falsification of the results, whether by forcibly keeping 
Veniselists away from the polls or by the multiplication of sham 
votes, could not be altogether prevented. 
(concluded) 


THE NEGRO IN THE U.S.A. 
By W. Artuur Lewis 


WHAT the Negro wants is everything: full, first class 
citizenship in the United States of America, without dis- 
crimination or segregation of any kind—that is the plain 
outcome of the first of two recent books,* as indeed of every 
study of the subject. To English readers this does not seem 
strange ; the Negro would be less than human if he were content 
to accept less than other Americans ; what seems strange, rather, 
is that it should be thought necessary to ask twelve of the busiest 
and most distinguished of America’s Negroes to take time off to 
say this in a symposium of essays. The result is not very 
interesting in itself ; there is a moving essay by W. E. B. DuBois, 
and it is interesting to have something from the pen of A. Philip 
Randolph, the most prominent and militant Negro trade union 
leader. For the rest, the book is just a series of variations on 
what, for non-Americans, usually seems a rather obvious theme. 


* What the Negro Wants. Edited by R. W. Logan. Milford and University of North 
Carolina Press. 352 + xxiii pp. 21s. 6d. ; 
Black Metropolis. By H.R. Cayton and St. Clair Drake. Cape. 809 + xxxiv pp. 18s. 
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Its chief interest lies in the fact that for Americans it is not an 
obvious theme, and that even for Negro Americans its clear and 
unanimous reiteration marks a relatively new phase in Negro 
thought and strategy. 

That it is not an obvious theme for Americans is doubly 
emphasised by the special introduction with which the publishers 
have prefaced the book. The University of North Carolina 
prides itself on being in the vanguard of Southern liberalism. 
It is against the lawlessness and crudities of the South ; it favours 
orderly Negro advance ; and its press has a record of notable 
contributions to the subject. In the special introduction the 
press explains its disappointment with the way the book has 
turned out, and dissociates itself firmly from its general. tone. 
Why ? 

The idea of the book had been carefully thought out. To 
advance the Negro cause the publishers were willing to sponsor 
a book which would show white America, especially Southern 
America, the legitimate aspirations of the Negro. The writers 
were carefully balanced ; four radicals, four conservatives, and 
four moderates, from among the most prominent Negroes in 
the United States. No limitations were placed on what they 
should say ; but what they were expected to say emerges quite 
clearly from this introduction. They were expected to say that 
they realise that the Negro race is a backward race, inferior by 
all accepted standards, but capable of improvement—perhaps 
even ultimately of equality—if given a helping hand: better 
schools and hospitals and economic opportunities, more support 
for those leaders who recognise the faults and weaknesses of the 
race, and generally a chance to reform itself. Instead what the 
writers say, all twelve of them, is that Negroes are as they are 
because they are treated unequally, that they have a right to 
equal treatment, and that it is scandalous and immoral of white 
Americans to deny them complete equality. 

In terms of practical day to day measures the Southern liberal 
and the Negro leader want the same things—schools, hospitals, 
jobs. It is the strategy that is different. The liberals liked and 
supported the old Negro strategy. This took him, cap in hand, 
to sympathetic whites, asking for support. It concentrated all 
the time on abusing Negro weaknesses, and attributing them 
not so much to circumstance as to character. It therefore 
enabled white people to feel justified in maintaining the general 
pattern of segregation and discrimination—the cordon sanitaire 
against the admittedly inferior people—while at the same time 
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making small concessions here and there. That was Negro 
strategy until nearly the outbreak of World War I, dominated 
by the personality of Booker T. Washington, one of the world’s 
cleverest statesmen. 

The new Negro strategy does not admit any Negro inferiority 
which is not due to inequality of treatment. It admits that there 
is more crime among Negroes than among whites ; less skill ; 
more poverty ; less marital stability ; less of nearly everything 
Americans consider desirable, and more of nearly everything 
they consider undesirable. But it denies that this is due to any 
difference between white and black ; it is due solely to difference 
of treatment. The Negro gets less education ; is forced to pay 
higher rents in slummy ghettos, is kept in the most menial and 
poorest paid occupations; and so on. And all this is due to 
white behaviour ; treat Negroes equally all along the line, and 
there would be no Negro problem. 

The new strategy owes its generalship to another of the 
world’s cleverest statesmen, W. E. B. DuBois who from 1910 
led the National Association for the Advancement of Coloured 
People, in direct challenge to Washington. The N.A.A.C.P. 
is a fighter. Its biggest battles have been in the courts, where 
it has sought to compel lawless states to respect the American 
constitution, which already formally guarantees to Negroes the 
equality that is all they ask. The popularity of this strategy was 
immediate; it appealed to Negro self-respect, and within a 
generation it has almost completely displaced that of Washington. 
Originally a middle class strategy, it has now permeated every 
stratum of Negro life. The workers have adopted it, organising 
themselves in unions, and fighting discrimination inside and 
through white trade unions. All along the line the strategy is 
protest ; ask for everything ; demand it as a right; shame the 
American people into giving it to you. 

It is this that has made the racial situation in the U.S.A. so 
tense, more tense than it has ever been since the Civil War. 
The South is alert, and angry. It is all the angrier because the 
North has hit it, through science, a blow more vital than any 
since the Civil War. In the first sixty years of the nineteenth 
century Southern scholars had built up a strong and apparently 
impregnable science of Negro inferiority, through religion, 
philosophy, biology, history and every branch of human learning. 
All this the scientists of the North (and of the outside world) 
have swept away. The biologists have tested Negro blood 
and weighed the Negro brain ; the psychologists have measured 
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his reasoning ; the sociologists have correlated his weaknesses 
with his environment. Everywhere the myth of Negro 
inferiority has been swept away. No one in any part of the 
United States can now utter a word of the old dogmas and hope 
to retain his claim to respect in intellectual circles. Science has 
deprived the Southerner of his sense of right, and made him all 
the angrier, and the more violent. 

Negroes do not doubt the outcome. A lot of them are going 
to get hurt. The Ku Klux Klan, inactive during the thirties, 
has revived; lynchings are more numerous; the South will 
fight in the last ditch. Negroes do not doubt the outcome ; 
they expect to win. The American conscience is on their side, 
their greatest weapon, and their mastery in its manipulation is 
unbeatable. Come what may, they will protest until America 
is shamed into granting them their rights. 


Il. 


It is not, however, the case that American Negroes merely 
denounce the faults of others, and ignore their own weaknesses. 
On the contrary, no people in the world is more self-searching. 

In further proof of this comes Black Metropolis, a sociological 
analysis, in over 800 pages, of the Negro community of Chicago, 
by two American Negroes. This is a first rate piece of 
scholarship. Using the very best American sociological 
techniques—and Americans are far ahead of the rest of the 
world in this field—they have produced a work which is not 
merely unrivalled on its particular subject matter, but also a 
distinct contribution to sociological method, setting a standard 
of how such studies should be done. In addition, it is 
beautifully written, and even a reader quite new to the subject 
must soon be fascinated by the book, and have difficulty in 
tearing himself away. There is everything here about Chicago’s 
Negroes ; what jobs they do, what part they have played in the 
city’s dirty politics, how their mixed marriages get on, how and 
why they “ shout ” in church, their technique of social climbing ; 
all displayed with dispassionate interest. 

Black Metropolis is the latest in the series of Negro self- 
examinations which started fifty years ago, when W. E. B. DuBois 
first started to publish his studies. The list is now large ; there 
can be no other community in the world, not excepting the Jews, 
whose members have so patiently and so scientifically dissected 
themselves, their ideas, their social relations, their weaknesses 
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and their sources of strength, seeing themselves as others see 
them, and trying to learn from their mistakes. 

This itself is typical of one characteristic of the Negro’s 
determination to help himself out of bondage—his passion for 
education. Ever since the Civil War the Negro has placed 
more faith in this than in any other possible way of escape. 
There is no other people in the world, unless it be the West 
African Negroes, whose thirst for education is so great; who 
make such sacrifices to achieve it, and who turn every 
opportunity, however meagre, into a means of dispensing it. 
There is no other community where social status is so directly 
a function of education ; where entry into the upper classes is 
determined not by wealth or by birth but by academic education, 
and where social stratification and the educational pyramid are 
so closely correlated. 

And yet, not even this dogmatic faith escapes the searchlight ; 
Negroes are dissatisfied with their education. It has not 
delivered the goods. In spite of all this education the economic 
position of the Negro has not improved but deteriorated in the 
last sixty years. The jobs which he was permitted to do in 1880, 
relatively skilled handicrafts, have become less important, with 
the advance of the machine, and, by and large, he has not been 
admitted into the new jobs which the machine has created. 
The urban Negro in 1880 was a skilled craftsman ; in 1940 his 
relative position had declined in skilled and increased in 
unskilled occupations. The opportunities for employment were 
contracting from 1880 to 1914; expanded during the war, but 
contracted again from 1919. When the great depression came 
the Negro community ceased to be self-supporting ; it bore the 
brunt of American unemployment and was more dependent on 
relief than any other community in the U.S.A. 

It is not the fault of education that the Negro’s economic 
position has deteriorated ; that is the fault of the colour bar in 
employment. Nevertheless Negroes blame themselves for 
having too much of the wrong kind of education. They have 
not learnt enough of the things most likely to be useful in getting 
and holding jobs, and even their vocational schools have 
concentrated on training for declining crafts like carpentry, 
tather than the new and expanding mechanical skills. The truth 
is that there has been a circle. The Negro has been excluded 
from the new crafts, and not troubled to learn them; and 
because he has not learnt them, he could not compete in them, 
and could continue to be excluded. 
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Education is blamed also for his failure to make good in 
business. In Chicago there are a quarter of a million Negroes 
living in a ghetto. They have a large purchasing power, but 
nine-tenths of it goes into white shops, and until very recent 
campaigns, the majority of the proprietors of these shops were 
not willing to employ Negroes. That there should be shops in 
the black ghetto serving almost exclusively Negro customers 
but refusing to employ Negroes is about the limit of insult. 
Boycott campaigns have improved the situation, but not much. 

The obvious remedy is the organisation of Negro business. 
No one would suggest that Negroes should try to establish a 
completely self-supporting economy within white America. 
This is not, in the first place, practicable. Negroes cannot hope 
to control a sufficient part of the U.S. economy, especially of 
manufactures, to provide employment for all in Negro enterprises 
dependent only on Negro purchasing power; and so long as 
millions continue to be dependent on white employment, any 
attempt to reserve Negro purchasing power for Negro 
enterprises runs the danger of disastrous retaliation. Nor is it, 
in the second place, what Negroes want ; their aspiration is full 
integration into the American economy, without racial 
distinction, and it is their only hope of salvation. 

Nevertheless the immediate situation would be eased if 
Negroes were successful in business, and able to offer each other 
more employment. A good deal of thought goes into this ; 
there are associations supporting Negro business ; and thousands 
have ventured. But the results have been meagre. The Negro 
is not, on the whole, successful in business. The attitudes 
which he has picked up as a result of his oppression seem to 
unfit him for this type of competition. It appears that the 
average Negro entrepreneur does not work hard enough, saves 
too little, and gives his customers inadequate consideration, all 
characteristics springing from his eager urge to be accepted, and 
to be identified by upper class behaviour. He could do better 
if he received some business training, but Negro education 
has never run in that direction. 

At the same time, it must be recognised that the failure of 
the Negro business man is paralleled by the comparable failure 
of small white business in the United States, where, according 
to one estimate 40% of all retail businesses fail within the first 
twelve months of their establishment, and the average shop 
has a life of only five years. The chain stores have played havoc 
with small business, black or white, their great buying power 
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and superior merchandising proving too great for the small 
shop. White small business has reacted by organising 
cooperative buying by retailers; this movement spread like 
fire in the 1930s, and by the end of the decade the advance of the 
chains had almost been halted. Negro business, on the other 
hand, has not taken to cooperative buying, and has not held its 
own. It all comes back to education; business is a serious 
study, as worthy of intellectual endeavour as the more 
“ respectable ” subjects, which Negroes have preferred. Negro 
colleges are beginning to realise this; commerce is stealing 
slowly into the curriculum. 

To English students of the situation it seems odd that the 
consumers’ cooperative movement should not have made greater 
headway in the ghettos, for cooperation seems the obvious 
answer to many of the Negro’s economic problems. The 
reasons are not clear. The fact that the Negro is first and last an 
American is obviously one. Consumers’ cooperation has made 
little headway in the U.S.A.; the American individualistic 
philosophy is hostile to it; and whereas in England the 
movement thrived on the inefficiency and abuses of private 
business, in the U.S.A. the rise and fierce competitiveness of the 
chains has made it both less attractive and less necessary. Such 
reasons may do for white America, but are not good enough in 
the Negro’s situation. He could give to consumers cooperation 
a special asset, group solidarity, without which cooperation never 
succeeds, and with which it is invincible. If the American 
Negro took to cooperation his position would change beyond 
recognition. 

The real trouble is that this kind of solidarity runs counter 
to the general trend of Negro strategy. He wants not to build 
up his own segregated economy, based on a restricted loyalty, 
but to be fully integrated into the American economy as a whole. 
No one will dispute that this is his proper aim, or that he is 
tight to concentrate his energies on seeking to remove the 
barriers which prevent his integration. But neither can it be 
doubted that he would have accomplished this aim more rapidly 
if he had built up his own economy, and thus strengthened his 
economic position. Money talks. So long as Negroes are 
re there will be strong prejudices against them which will 

eep them poor. But if they can build up their own resources, 
by whatever means, they will win respect and assistance in 
destroying prejudices and barriers. To the outsider, self-help 
through cooperation seems now a most obvious line of strategy. 
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The American conscience and self-help; these are the 
Negro’s two strongest weapons. They are really a single 
weapon, for self-help cannot directly improve more than a very 
small part of the employment situation ; its value lies as much 
in reinforcing the weapon of conscience. 

Now no people has ever been emancipated solely at the 
dictates of conscience. There must always be powerful forces 
which make what is just seem also to be profitable. The trouble 
in the United States is that many millions of whites are convinced 
that their prosperity depends on keeping the Negro poor. 
Until they can be convinced that this is not the case, the Negro’s 
cause has no hope of success. 


Two factors have worked against him: in industry the 
insecurity of employment, and in agriculture the fact that the 
South is an export economy. 

American industry has been subject to violent boom and 
slump ever since at least the Civil War. Superimposed on this 
has been a constant inflow of population, which reached as high 
a figure as a million a year just before World War I. In such 
circumstances life in the labour market has always been 
insecure. Every worker has been conscious of the army of 
others waiting to take his job; racial feelings have been 
exacerbated, and those who held jobs were anxious to limit as 
much as possible the field of competition. Even organised 
unionism discriminated against the Negro. That he should be 
the first to be fired, and the last to be hired, if hired at all, is a 
rule which white workers did their utmost to enforce. 


The cessation of immigration has removed one major source 
of strain. It became possible to organise unskilled labour, and 
the new unionism of the C.I.O. included and supported the 
Negro. He has ceased to be the scab, and the strike breaker, 
and is pulling his weight in the unions. The C.1.O. champions 
his right to work, and has gained him substantial successes. 
Even the A.F. of L. has had to modify its policies. The 
cessation of immigration, by ending the pressure on the labour 
market, will prove to have been a boon to the Negro. 

On the other hand, its full effects were not realised in the 
thirties because of the great depression. Nothing would 
improve the Negro’s position more than continuous full 
employment in the United States. Economic stability would 
destroy the white worker’s fear of the Negro. He could no 
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longer think that every Negro in a job meant one less job for a 
white man, and his antagonism would gradually subside. 

As for the South, the reason why the whites consider that 
their prosperity depends on Negro poverty is that the South 
lives by exporting its products—to the North, and abroad. 
The interest of every business man is that his workers should be 
paid as little as possible, and other people’s workers as much as 
possible, so that they can buy his product. Now, in the.South 
the “ other people ” whose workers buy the Southern products 
are in the North, or abroad. The Southern planter wants 
workers in the North to be as rich as possible, but workers and 
sharecroppers in the South to be as poor as he can contrive— 
just as English landowners in the nineteenth century groaned in 
Parliament over the conditions of the industrial poor, while 
exploiting their own agricultural labourers. The friend of the 
Southern oppressed is the Northern producer, who sells to 
him, but the Northerner has no vote in Southern elections. 
If the South were not an export economy, the position would be 
different. There would be powerful classes inside the South 
producing for the Southern market, and interested in all efforts 
to improve that market. Some English readers may doubt this, 
thinking that capitalist solidarity must make all employers 
combine to keep workers poor. But this is so only in countries 
organised mainly for export. Manufacturers in the U.S.A. were 
“ Keynesian ” on wages long before Keynes. The “ gospel of 
high wages” is an invention of the American twenties, a 
recognition on the part of American business men that their 
general interest is in keeping their workers not poor but rich. 
Exporting countries like Britain are slow to learn this lesson ; 
for the simple reason that it does not apply in their case. But 
once the home market becomes the dominant market, men come 
to learn that they cannot grow rich by keeping their fellows poor. 
If the South ceased to be an export economy and became more 
industrialised and more interested in its own home market, it 
would not be long before the prejudices against the Negro 
ceased to be economically important. 

Here time is definitely on the side of the Negro. The South 
is being industrialised. There is a double process. On the one 
hand labour is forced out of agriculture; cotton and tobacco 
are challenged by production abroad, and perhaps even more 
by a world shortage of dollars which sooner or later must make 
the United States cease to export primary products. And on the 
other hand industry is attracted to the South by wage differentials, 
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and by the disappearance of the cheap labour pool in the North 
which immigration used to maintain. It may be that the 
transition will prove painful ; that Negroes will be ejected from 
agriculture faster than they are absorbed into industry. But 
given, not perhaps full employment, but at least the absence of 
major slumps from the American economy, the industrialisation 
of the South, the growth of a strong liberal Southern faction 
interested in Negro prosperity, and the gradual removal of 
economic barriers, are certainties. 

Now, if this analysis is correct, full employment policies and 
the industrialisation of the South are not only more important 
aids to Negro progress than anything else, but they are also 
sine qua non ; and therefore the two objects of policy most worthy 
of Negro study and support. But in fact American Negroes 
are hardly associated with such matters. Here we come upon 
just one more illustration of their exclusion from American life. 
Negro thought is tied to the exclusively Negro problems. 
There are no Negroes in American politics, except Negro 
politicians. Negroes study no economics at the post-post- 
graduate level, save the economics of the Negro. A Negro 
scholar, however brilliant, is not encouraged, either by whites 
or by blacks, to be an expert on international law, or mediaeval 
European history, or the gold standard, or any other subject 
which is not of peculiarly Negro interest. And so the basic 
forces at work in the American economy are not his specialism ; 
and Negroes are not to be found in the nation-wide public 
movements which discuss and influence such matters. American 
Negroes ought to be throwing themselves into the campaign 
to secure full employment policies for the United States; and 
participating actively in the determination of import, export 
and lending policy; of agricultural policy, which these will 
profoundly affect; and of all matters which determine how 
rapidly the South will be industrialised. But they do not. 

The Negro has shown that he can do a fine scholarly job in 
any field of human endeavour ; of this Black Metropolis is only 
one more piece of evidence. He has concentrated on studying 
himself, for this was his most urgent need. Now he must break 
out into the larger field of all-American studies, and make his 
contribution there. Some are already doing this. There are 
racial barriers, but these are the least formidable that beset the 
Negro. And it is not only the scholar that must participate 
more fully. In every aspect of American life there must be 
Negro participation ; there is nothing American which is not of 
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direct concern to him. The masses must cease to expect their 
best men to devote themselves exclusively to the narrower 
Negro causes. Good service can be done for the race by taking 
part in everything that is American—indeed in everything that 
concerns humanity. The American Negro of to-day must be the 
Negro American of tomorrow ; that is his avowed aim, and he 
will find, in seeking to accomplish it, that what is specifically 
Negro will gain all the more as emphasis is shifted to what is of 
general interest. 


IV. 

Finally, in their battle for democracy, the Negroes are 
entitled to look for assistance to democrats all over the world. 
There is a simple way in which Englishmen can help, if they will. 

White Americans have rendered signal service to Indians, to 
Irishmen, and to British colonials generally, simply by interesting 
themselves in British Imperialism, and criticising it whole- 
heartedly. Britons are infuriated by this criticism. They 
point out, rightly, that most of it is ill-informed, exaggerated or 
untrue. Nevertheless they are sensitive to it, and American 
criticism has played no little part in stirring the conscience of 
Britain to improve the treatment of colonial peoples. 

The British, on the other hand, are extremely reluctant to 
utter any word in criticism of American Negro policy, in spite 
of the fact that this is far more barbarous than anything with 
which Britain can be charged. Any American worth his salt 
makes it his business when he meets an Englishman to bring the 
conversation round within the first hour to the wickedness of 
British treatment of coloured peoples ; he feels it a part of his 
bounden duty, as a Christian and a democrat, to show the 
Britisher the error of his ways. The Britisher, on the other hand, 
is courteous to strangers ; he considers that such rudeness, such 
interference in other people’s affairs, simply is not done. And 
so he neglects to do his duty to the American Negro. 

Such squeamishness is unworthy and should cease. The 
American nation, like the British nation, has a conscience. 
Nothing but that conscience defends the weak ; on it workers, 
Negroes, Jews, women, children, conscientious objectors, 
lunatics and all other weak classes depend for defence from 
exploitation, and it is the duty of us all to keep that conscience 
active. Democracy is one and indivisible; its defeat in any 
part of the world menaces its'strength everywhere ; that is why 
democrats the world over supported the recent war. It is the 
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duty of every Englishman to denounce American Negro policy 
as fiercely as Americans denounce British colonial policy ; to do 
it as frequently ; to make every American he meets conscious 
that decent men abhor his country for it; and so, in his small 
way, to contribute towards the extension of democracy. 
American Negro policy is one of the darkest blots on the whole 
history of human civilisation; it is up to us all to contribute 
to its removal. 


EQUAL PAY 


By GERTRUDE WILLIAMS 


"THE Royal Commission on Equal Pay which reported at the 
end of last year was precluded by its terms of reference from 
making any definite recommendations. Its duties were “to 
examine the existing relationship between the remuneration of 
men and women in the public services, in industry and in other 
fields of employment ; (and) to consider the social, economic 
and financial implications of the claim for equal pay for equal 
work.” Such a task does not lend itself to the making of a series 
of clear, unconditional statements for the complexity of the 
factors to be taken into account is so great that practically every 
word has to be hedged about with provisos and qualifications. 
This may be the reason why the Report has not been as widely 
and as fully discussed as it deserves. Many meetings of women’s 
associations have been held to demand the immediate establish- 
ment of equal pay in the occupations with which they are 
concerned and the subject leapt suddenly into the forefront of 
political controversy during the Margate Conference of the 
Labour Party ; but the arguments have been pretty much the 
same as if the Commission had never sat. Those urging that 
equal pay be granted at once have taken their stand on justice 
and the only vocal opposition has stressed the heavy financial 
cost and the danger of inflation entailed in raising the rates of 
pay of women in the public services at the present time. The 
social and economic implications which the Commission was 
asked to explore have been completely ignored. 

It is a pity that this is so, particularly just now when the acute 
manpower shortage is likely to enable women to establish 
themselves firmly in spheres of work from which they have been 
excluded ; yet it would be unfair to criticise the Commission for 
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failing to give any clear and convincing lead which could act as a 
guide to policy, for the difficulty is inherent in the problem itself. 
The existing differences in pay do not spring from any simple 
or easily recognised cause ; they are bound up, to an extent that 
the Commission fails to appreciate adequately, with the whole 
structure of our social organisation. 

Popular explanations of women’s lower pay, which stress their 
lower value to the employer and their smaller needs, fall very 
wide of the mark. It is true that legal regulations prohibit the 
employment of women at night and beyond a certain maximum 
number of hours during the day, and that their household 
responsibilities lead to a fair amount of absenteeism. But 
Trade Union agreements have laid down a shorter working day 
for men than the law allows for women, and, though a man can 
legally be employed at night, the majority of industries are not 
organised in such a way as to demand it, except in such unusual 
circumstances as those brought about by the fuel shortage. 
Moreover absenteeism and bad timekeeping are not unknown 
amongst men yet nobody would suggest cutting all men’s rates 
in consequence. 

What about needs ? It is now generally agreed that men and 
women, as individuals, do not differ much in their requirements ; 
perhaps men eat more, but women need more for clothes and 
lodgings, and both have similar expenses to meet for fares, 
cigarettes, visits to the cinema, etc. Both again need somebody 
to cook and clean for them so that, although a man has to 
maintain a wife out of his income, a woman must pay a mother, 
sister, or landlady to keep house for her, or else do two jobs to 
the man’s one. But most employed men, it is argued, have 
children to support and most women have not, and 
herein lies the explanation of the man’s higher pay. 

We are so accustomed to thinking of the “ normal ” or typical 
family as consisting of father, mother, and dependent children 
that it comes as something of a shock to realise how large a 
proportion of the population is not included in such a social 
pattern. According to the evidence given to the Commission, 
only just over half of the married men under the age of 65 who 
are covered by the contributory pensions scheme (the most 
comprehensive of all the social insurance schemes) have any 
children at all under the age of 16. If we take the entire adult 
male population without consideration of marital status, we find 
that the average number of children under 16 is 0.6, so that the 
total number of children dependent on the incomes of adult men 
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is really very much smaller then we imagine it to be, when we 
think of the “ average ” family. The truth of the matter is that 
we usually fail to take into account the time element in family 
responsibilities. Most men are responsible for children at some 
time in their lives, but they do not remain in this position 
permanently. If we take three children as the average family (a 
number which is, in fact, too generous) and assume, as is quite 
likely, that they are born within a period of six or seven years, 
the complete period of dependency of the family is included 
within a span of about twenty-one years. The heaviest burden 
falls on a man’s income when all his children are growing up but 
still at school, and it begins to lessen as the children go out into 
the world until, finally, his earnings have to bear the upkeep of 
only himself and his wife. For half of the forty-five years in 
which he can expect to earn his full adult wage he is likely to 
have no dependent children at all to suppott. 

But there are other dependants besides children and here the 
picture is not so clear. Several attempts have been made to 
calculate the responsibilities borne by various categories of the 
community, but without results that can be considered anything 
more than indications of probabilities. The most important 
investigations were made more than a quarter of a century ago, 
and since that time the situation has materially altered. On 
the one hand, the number of people over earning age has greatly 
increased, but on the other, the social provision for their upkeep 
has become much more generous. How far the obligation to 
support aged or invalid relatives falls on women rather than on 
men seems impossible to determine. The women workers of a 
family are usually expected to shoulder a good deal of the burden 
of parents and younger brothers and sisters when their married 
brothers have young children to care for, but there is no doubt 
that later the older men, whose children have grown up, take 
their share of the responsibility and may even contribute more 
generously because their incomes are larger. As far as it is 
possible to judge from the available evidence it is probable that 
the burden falls just slightly more heavily on women than on 
men, but it certainly cannot be said to compare with the cost of 
maintenance of children. Children are not only completely 
dependent, but they remain so for a very long time. Many 
adults are not entirely dependent on those who care for them, nor 
do they remain so always for years together. Old parents often 
have a small income or pension, younger brothers and sisters 
grow up, invalids recover their health, and so on. The real 
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difference between the needs that have to be met out of the 
incomes of men and women is found in the cost of bringing up 
children. 

If we accept as a fact that, despite wide individual differences, 
men as a sex have heavier responsibilities for dependency than 
women as a sex, can we assume that this is the explanation of the 
differences in rates of pay ? The question takes us into the very 
difficult terrain of wage theory. Why are any wages what they 
are ? Is a worker’s wage determined primarily by what it costs 
him to maintain his standard of living and meet the claims of 
those for whom he is legally responsible ? Or is it payment for 
the work he has done and an inducement to do one job rather 
than another ? Or does it represent what we think it is right and 
fair for him to get ? If it is the first, how can we explain why a 
surgeon gets more than a navvy, or a skilled engineer in 1947 
draws a bigger wage packet than the same man in 1937 ? By what 
criterion is one need greater than the other ? Is the surgeon’s 
pay higher because his standard of living is higher or his standard 
higher because he earns more ? The two interact, but there is no 
doubt that the standard is the result of the pay ‘rather than the 
other way round. 

A wage is a price and like every other price it mirrors the 
relative scarcity of the supply. As long as we maintain freedom 
of choice of occupation (and that is one of the freedoms to 
which we cling most tenaciously), wage differentials are the only 
means for getting people into jobs where they are wanted and 
out of jobs where they are not. The changing emphasis of 
demands and changing techniques of production necessitate a 
constant shifting in the occupational distribution of the labour 
force, and wages rise and fall accordingly. Skilled engineers get 
more now than they did ten years ago, not because their needs 
have increased or because they now have more children than 
formerly, but because there is a greatly enlarged demand for their 
work and it takes a long time to add to the number of trained 
and qualified men. Their higher wage is simply the result of 
their greater scarcity. 

Wage movements are not, in practice, so starkly economic as 
this seems to indicate, for there are two factors which influence 
them. In the first place there is a growing sense of social 
responsibility which does not allow wages to fall below the 
minimum which we regard as basic if a man is to fulfil the 
obligations which society imposes on him ; and so by the social 
security schemes we indirectly establish a rock bottom to all 
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incomes. No matter how redundant labour might become in 
any occupation, rates of pay could not sink below this level. 
In the second place, there are certain conventional elements in 
most wage agreements. The parties to a collective agreement 
ate not economic abstractions, but ordinary men and women 
who have grown up in a particular community and whose minds 
have been shaped by its cultural pattern and its acceptance of 
what is “right” and “proper” and “ reasonable”. Neither 
side begins wage negotiations with a completely blank mind ; 
their ideas of what it would be reasonable to expect are moulded 
by the conditions to which they are already used. This is well 
illustrated by the long standing relationship between skilled, 
semi-skilled, and unskilled rates of pay in most industries, which 
persists long after the functions performed originally by these 
groups have been fundamentally altered by changes in technique. 
Alterations do certainly take place if the provocation is 
sufficiently pronounced, as is shown by the relative rise in the 
wages of unskilled labour in the two war periods owing to 
severe shortage of manpower in general ; but as most of us take 
for granted anything to which we are accustomed, both employer 
and worker assume that what is of long standing is natural. 
It is in this sense that needs and recognised standards of living 
have an influence on rates of pay; they slow down the wage 
movements that would result from purely economic influences, 
but, though they slow them down, they do not prevent them 
from taking place eventually. 

As far as women are concerned both factors have worked in 
the same direction and reinforced each other; the conventional 
idea of what is the right and proper payment for a woman has 
confirmed the lower rate of pay that reflects the relatively smaller 
demand for women’s labour. For although there is, as far as 
legal restrictions go, an apparently open field for women, there 
is (except when the exigencies of war blur it) a fairly clear line of 
demarcation between the kinds of work women do and the 
kinds they do not. Apart from the jobs in which great physical 
strength is needed—and these are rapidly decreasing in number 
as machinery replaces muscle—this has nothing to do with 
innate capacity ; it is the combined result of the short term of 
women’s industrial life, the opposition of male workers, and 
the restrictions imposed by social conventions. Practically all 
women work for wages before they marry ; before the war only 
one in nine did so after marriage; and, as most women 
marty comparatively young, nearly half of all employed women 
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were below the age of 25. The transitional nature of their 
industrial life, and not any lack of ability, keeps them out of that 
wide range of jobs which require either long training or 
accumulated experience. These comprise not only the skilled 
trades, but that large indeterminate area of minor managerial 
work made necessary by the organisation of large scale 
production, with its thousands of semi-skilled operatives whose 
work must be supervised and directed. These are jobs which 
do not demand skill in the old sense of the term, but rather 
certain developed personal qualities, which women possess as 
well as men; but employers are unwilling to upgrade workers 
who ate likely to leave just as they become valuable, and to tell 
the truth, the women themselves, for whom work is not a 
career but an inescapable necessity to be given up as soon as 
“* real” life commences, are reluctant to take on the worries and 
trials of a responsible job. 

If, then, in addition to the jobs which require great physical 
strength and endurance and those few which are prohibited by 
law, we exclude the skilled processes which demand a long 
training and the higher grade jobs which involve responsibility 
and experience, the field of employment is much narrower than 
appears at first sight. But even in what remains there are 
restricted areas, because some kinds of work are considered to be 
“ unsuitable ” for women. How do we classify these ? Mostly 
by habit, for there is rarely any rational explanation. Even the 
physical strength test breaks down here for there is a great deal 
of work, such as heavy charing and home laundry, which 
everybody agrees to be women’s work and which is much more 
physically exhausting than much of the mechanical work 
reserved for men. But these conventional ideas, whatever their 
origin, have remarkable tenacity and long life—as has been well 
illustrated by the announcement of the London Passenger 
Transport Board (later reversed under pressure) that they would 
soon cease to employ women bus conductors despite the general 
goodwill they had earned during the war for efficiency, good 
temper, courage, and resourcefulness. 

The conventional boundaries change very slowly as a rule. 
Sometimes there is a frontal attack by men and women who 
resent the injustice to individuals that is involved, as was the 
case before the admission of women to the medical profession, 
but more often it is circumstances which bring about an alteration 
in frontiers. The first world war greatly widened the area for 
women’s employment and, in view of the serious manpower 
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shortage with which we are now faced, it is unlikely that women 
will be ousted from all the new jobs they have taken on during 
the last few years. 

This restriction of scope is not confined to industrial workers 
but is equally evident amongst middle class women. In the 
last century governessing was the dumping ground for the 
unfortunate woman who had to fend for herself; then, as 
general education improved, thousands of girls found it worth 
while to take the short extra training that admitted them to the 
rapidly expanding clerical and distributive trades, but, even 
though entry to most of the professions has yielded to the spirited 
attack of the feminists, the great bulk of professional women have 
gone into teaching and nursing which provide training at little 
or no cost to their parents and which offer security of tenure as 
soon as the training is completed. Middle class parents, like 
working class parents, and for the same reason, invest their 
capital in their sons rather than their daughters, and so those 
professions which demand exceptionally long training or in 
which the qualified person may need a few years in which to 
establish himself are not the ones to which the majority of 
women seek admission. 

The upshot of all this is that before the war there were always a 
large number of women competing for a comparatively limited 
number of openings with the inevitable result of low pay. As 
competition for their labour has grown, their pay has increased, as 
is shown by a comparison of the wages of domestic servants at 
the beginning of the century and today. Similarly the recent 
rise in pay and conditions of the nursing profession is due, not so 
much to a change of heart on the part of the public or the 
hospital authorities, as to the serious shortage of nurse recruits 
owing to the competition of alternative employments. 

Wages would, no doubt, have risen more rapidly and more 
uniformly had women been better organised, but the marriage 
factor is to blame here too in making them poor trade unionists. 
Would men’s trade unions be so strong if nearly half of their 
members were under 25 and continually moving out of scope ? 
Where women are admitted to an industry in which organisation 
is already strong, they usually join and abide loyally by the rules, 
but they do not take much part in its administration nor do they 
generally take any initiative in forming a union if it does not exist. 
But many unions have only recently admitted women to 
membership, with the result that they were first employed on 
jobs which were not covered by collective agreements and were 
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regarded as “cheap labour ”—a label which it has been as 
difficult to remove as a dog’s bad name. The assumption that 
women are naturally cheap labour is not confined to rapacious 
employers; it has been accepted just as wholeheartedly by 
women themselves, and by the men against whom they compete, 
for it fits so completely into the social pattern of a world in 
which men occupy all the most important positions and enjoy 
the greatest authority and prestige. The demand for equal pay 
is not, and never has been, voiced by women workers as a 
whole ; it comes from the small group of middle class women 
in higher and professional jobs whose work is more often 
directly comparable to that done by men, who are keenly aware 
of the individual capacity they bring to it, and who fiercely and 
justifiably resent the implication of women’s general inferiority 
which is symbolised by the sex differentiation in rates of pay. 

What next ? The Commission recognises that pay is only 
indirectly and remotely related to needs and that, even if it were 
more closely connected, the differentiation between the pay of 
the sexes is a very imperfect method of providing for family 
responsibilities. But they argue that such differentiation is the 
only practicable method of getting as close an approximation 
as possible to equality of living standards between persons 
working at the same jobs. This is a very odd argument. 
Granted that the proper maintenance of a family is a matter in 
which society as a whole has a concern, it is difficult to see why 
the burden should be laid on the shoulders of the women who 
happen to be working in the same occupation as the father. The 
sensible course would surely be to recognise that wages are, by 
and large, payment for work and to provide for family 
responsibilities by some fairer method which falls on the whole 
community. It could be done by more generous family 
allowances, by the provision of more abundant facilities in kind 
—free education, maintenance, school meals, etc.—and by more 
generous income tax rebates for dependants. 

Suppose we agree that justice demands the rate for the job, 
could equal pay be established and what would be the results ? 
As an act of policy it could be established only in those spheres of 
employment in which the Government has the deciding voice, 
for over industry and commerce as a whole wages are the subject 
of collective agreement. As a matter of fact, the area of overlap 
in industry is comparatively small; for the most part men and 
women work in different sections and even where they seem to 
be in competition they are not usually engaged on identical 
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machines. Most male trade unionists have now learned by 
bitter experience that, for their own protection, it is essential to 
insist that women employed on the same jobs as men should get 
the same rate, but often enough this apparent equality is illusory, 
for the women are generally given the less paying parts of the 
work. 

Far and away the most effective means of raising women’s pay 
would be to remove more of the conventional barriers to the 
scope of their employment, but in the past new openings have 
mostly been made because of the temptation to use a supply of 
cheap labour, and, if there was general insistence that women 
should always receive the same pay as men, there is little doubt 
that a large number of employers would not feel the same 
inducement to overcome their traditional prejudices. Here is 
the dilemma. On the one hand sex differentiation in pay almost 
certainly increases the number of occupations open to women 
and thus sends up the wages of women workers as a whole, but 
it is unjust to the individual woman who does the same work as a 
man for less pay ;_ on the other hand, equal pay probably bolsters 
up men’s conventional reluctance to try women on new jobs, 
so that those who are employed are more justly treated, but fewer 
are engaged, and the probable effect would be to lower the wages 
of those engaged in exclusively women’s jobs by raising the 
number competing for employment there. 

The problem is entirely different in such occupations as 
teaching, the Civil Service, and Local Government. At present 
the employing bodies justify sex differentiation in rates of pay 
by the principle of “fair relativity”, i.e., the rates fixed are 
intended to represent what would be paid to persons of 
comparable quality and attainments by good employers outside 
the government sphere. This principle could be abandoned as 
an act of policy if the Government so decided, and the case for 
doing so is particularly strong as the men and women in these 
professions do exactly the same jobs. In the Civil and Local 
Government services there is no distinction at all between the 
kinds of work undertaken, and in teaching, though men are 
usually employed to teach boys and women to teach girls, both 
have the same qualifications, training, and duties, and there are, 
in addition, a considerable number of jobs that are open to both 
alike. Many men fear that equality of pay would tend to their 
disadvantage, since authorities, faced with the heavy expense of 
bringing women’s rates up to those of men, might be increasingly 
reluctant to allow any further rise in standards of remuneration. 
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In the teaching profession, where women so greatly outnumber 
men (in the primary schools the ratio is two to one), this is a 
very real danger and it is difficult to see how it could be avoided 
unless the community comes to value education much more 
highly than it has done in the past. If the level of pay were thus 
kept down, the effect would be to lower the attractiveness of the 
profession to men of ability, so that the standard of boys’ 
education might suffer seriously. 

In the Civil Service there is little probability that such a 
danger would have to be faced. The proportion of women is 
comparatively small and despite the lifting of the marriage ban it 
is unlikely that any very large number of women will exercise 
their right to retain their jobs when they begin to raise a family. 
Here the problem may be that too large a proportion of able 
women will be attracted into the service to the detriment of other 
professions, for, even as things are now, the woman civil 
servant draws considerably higher pay than a woman of similar 
qualifications and ability in other occupations. To some extent 
this is true of the majority of male civil servants too; since the 
only respect in which the pay of the government official compares 
unfavourably with that of other professions is the very meagre 
differentiation made between average and exceptional ability. 
It is only those in the very highest posts whose ability and 
responsibility receive less remuneration than would be earned 
in other occupations. For women, whose opportunities in other 
occupations carrying the same degree of security and chances of 
promotion are much more limited, the effect of the rise in pay 
to men’s rates would undoubtedly increase still further the 
relative pull of the Civil Service. 

Yet when all has been said, one cannot help the suspicion that 
this discussion is somewhat academic, as the trend of events is set 
definitely towards equality. The injustice of paying one person 
less than the other when both are doing identical jobs is so 
obvious and so deeply resented that a change cannot long be 
resisted. The demand for equal pay on the part of professional 
women is not primarily motivated by economic considerations. 
They would like larger incomes—who wouldn’t ?—but the 
fundamental reason for the claim is resentment of the stigma of 
sex inferiority which the different rates imply. The insistence 
on equal pay is principally a demand for full rights of citizenship 
and that is a claim that cannot be denied whatever the economic 
pros and cons may be. 
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By Kincstey Martin 


ENGELS, the close friend of Karl Marx and co-founder of 
Marxism, once claimed for Marx a position in sociological 
thinking comparable with that of Darwin in biology. He was 
not far wrong. Looking back to-day, we find a large part of 
what Darwin thought has been outdated by subsequent research. 
But modern biologists are all Darwinians in the sense that they 
take the broad factor of evolution for granted. They can 
make no sensible generalisations about biology except on that 
basis. In exactly the same way, it seems to me, serious students 
of history and sociology must be in some degree Marxists ; 
that is, they must accept the broad truth of some of Marx’s 
generalisations, even though they differ on many points and 
find that the laws he laid down were oversimplified. The central 
Marxist proposition is that the long-distance trends of history 
have been determined not by individuals or by ideals but by 
economic and social forces. 

It was this generalisation which Marx had in mind when he 
claimed that he was a scientist in comparison with the “utopian” 
socialists. Events could be foreseen; the social investigator, 
like the natural scientist, could divine the future if he understood 
enough about the social forces at work. Marx did not himself 
make the mistake of some of his followers who imagined that 
because they understood his generalisations about the class war 
and economic determinism, they therefore were in a position 
to make detailed prophecies which needed closer knowledge 
than they possessed or could have possessed. 

Let me examine a little more closely this famous generalisation 
about the economic interpretation of history. The liberal 
historian is apt to interpret the past in terms of the ideas he 
thinks important. He may decide that the history of mankind 
is the story of man’s upward striving towards ever greater 
individual freedom. Marxists say that this is a false interpretation 
because it assumes that the desire for freedom is in itself 
the moving force in society. Liberal historians point out, for 
instance, that the battle for toleration was fought and won in 
the religious wars of the 16th and 17th centuries, and speak as 
if belief in toleration was the motive for the Protestant revolt 
against the Catholic Church. The Marxist replies that these 
wats, when analysed, prove to have been fought between rival 
economic and social groups struggling for power; and that 
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they ended in some measure of religious toleration, not because 
people like Montaigne and Milton demanded it, but because 
Protestants and Catholics, each of whom wanted to destroy the 
other, failed to do so and had to recognise their special spheres 
of influence. Religion, moreover, was not the underlying cause 
of conflict. The religious wars followed naturally on the 
break-up of the mediaeval peasant community, the ideology 
of which was Catholic; Christendom gave way to the new 
nationalism, in which kings claimed to represent national 
aspirations against the demands of Pope and Emperor. Thus 
the Reformation was the ideological expression of an inevitable 
national development due to technical and economic factors, 
such as the discovery of America and the inventions of printing 
and gunpowder ; these gave a chance to the merchant class in 
Europe, which, because it had economic power, insisted also 
on climbing into the political saddle. Britain became a Protestant 
nation, not because Henry VIII wanted a divorce that the 
Pope refused him, but because his power rested on his popularity 
with the new middle class ; he cut off the heads of the barons, 
appointed commoners as his Secretaries of State and ruled with 
the good-will of a nationalist England. 

If a measure of freedom and toleration was won in those 
struggles, that was because middleclass business men naturally 
preferred the Protestant faith, which laid stress on individual 
rights and duties, to the control of the Church, which forbade 
them to take usury and hampered all the activities of a free 
market. In the next two centuries, the middle classes steadily 
gained power and took their conception of freedom to the 
United States ; civil rights were generally extended as the era 
of free competition developed at the expense of dying feudalism 
and monopoly. 

Now we come to the point at which the difference between 
the Marxist and the 19th century Liberal is so immediately 
important for us. According to the Liberal, these middle class 
freedoms are fostered because men believe them to be good in 
themselves. According to the Marxist theory, they are precari- 
ously based on the fact that in a particular period of society it 
pays the ruling class to maintain them. When, however, 
monopoly capitalism leads to a period of contraction, the capitalist 
class will find itself forced to reduce the worker’s standard of 
living and to withdraw from him those democratic rights which 
would enable him to resist this process. When the proletariat— 
the working class which is formed inside capitalism, just as the 
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bourgeoisie once developed inside feudalism—becomes more 
powerful and threatens capitalism, the capitalists will stop at 
nothing to maintain their ascendancy. This prophecy we have 
seen fulfilled in our day in Italy, Germany and other countries. 
In general terms therefore the Fascist danger has always been 
understood by Marxists, though of course they did not 
accurately prophesy its nature. What Marx did prophesy was 
that what he called the “ contradictions of capitalism ” would 
result in slumps and booms and poverty in the midst of plenty, 
and that the time would come when the “class conflict ” 
(Klassen-Kampf not Klassen-Krieg) would lead to revolutionary 
upheaval. He believed that in this struggle the international 
working-class would triumph over international capitalism, and 
he assumed, far too easily, that the emergence of a working 
class state would be a true democracy in which political freedom 
would be genuine because the economic domination of the 
ruling class would have disappeared. 

Let us take a few examples to test this historical generalisa- 
tion as the basis of prophecy. There are three elements in it. 
The first, as we have shown, is that ideas are derivative and not 
in themselves the determining factor in history. Economic 
determinism does not mean that the individual is powerless to 
affect events, but that he can only do so within limits. He 
cannot reverse the stream of history; he can only hasten or 
retard the flow and possibly, if he is a man of genius, divert 
its course by some degrees. To be effective, ideas must flow 
with the current of the age. Secondly, these social forces 
produce in any form of society an emergent class which struggles 
against the existing order. If we put this in Marxist terms, 
there is always “ a thesis ””, that is, an existing social compromise; 
an “antithesis”, which is the new concept of the oppressed 
and struggling class, and a new “synthesis” to be obtained 
when the existing struggle is resolved. Thus Christendom gave 
way to the nationalist middle class state, which in turn must 
yield to the working class state of the future. Thirdly, Marx 
insists that the course of this struggle is determined by technical 
advances. For instance, it was only when communications 
had been improved (note the invention of the mariner’s compass) 
and when the discovery of precious metals increased the quantity 
of money and therefore of trade, that the mediaeval peasant 
economy could be broken up. Such technical changes produced 
the middle class nationalism of the sixteenth century. In the 
same way the proletariat could only emerge when the industrial 
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revolution in the eighteenth century had forced masses of men 
into factory life where they formed a new industrial class. 
To-day, the Marxist argues, new technical changes which give 
us wireless, aircraft and mass production make collectivist 
planning and international organisation the inescapable 
alternative to chaos. 

From these generalisations, the Marxists have been able to 
make many striking prophecies. For instance, in the nineteenth 
century, when Liberal writers were all assuming that the existing 
social order would broaden down from precedent to precedent, 
until “the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the 
World,” the Marxist correctly argued that wars would continue 
as the result of the economic rivalries of national states, and end 
in proletarian revolutions. As long ago as 1888 Engels wrote 
to William Liebknecht, foretelling with remarkable accuracy 
both the military results of the coming war and that it would 
end, as it did end, with a proletarian revolution. He wrote :— 

“. . . How things will turn out when it actually comes to 
war it is impossible to foresee. An attempt will no doubt 
be made to make it a sham war, but that will not be so easy. 
If things turn out as we would like it, and this is very 
probable, then it will be a war of positions with varied 
success on the French frontier, a war of attack leading to 
the capture of the Polish fortresses on the Russian front 
and a revolution in Petersburg, which will at once make 
the gentlemen who are handling the war see everything 
in an entirely different light. One thing is certain, there 
will be no more quick decisions and triumphal marches 
to Paris or Berlin.” 

We note that Engels could not foresee the part that Britain 
and America would play in this war, nor did he know anything 
about its date. He obviously expected it much sooner than in 
1914. But his Marxist outlook, coupled with his special study 
of military science, produced a prophecy which makes his 
contemporaries look as blind as bats. Later, Lenin took the 
Marxist analysis of imperialism a stage further, revived Marx’s 
insistence on the transitional phase of “ the dictatorship of the 
proletariat ” and added that the revolution would result from 
an organised communist party acting as the “ vanguard of the 
proletariat ”. He was able, as a result of this analysis, to make 
use of the unsuccessful revolution of 1905 in St. Petersburg, 
and to bring the revolution of 1917 to a successful conclusion. 

The limitations of Marxian prophecy were well illustrated 
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in the period between the two world wars. Thus Palme Dutt, 
the most doctrinaire of English-speaking Marxist dialecticians, 
held in his numerous writings published after 1918 that the 
next war would be fought between the United States and 
Britain. According to his Marxist analysis, the two great 
rival capitalist states had to clash sooner or later, just because 
they were rivals. But alack for prophecy! The prophets 
analyse social forces but are incapable of guessing at what 
point on the graph they will cross. As a result, they cannot 
tell whether two imperialist powers, like two competitive 
combines within a state, will continue to fight or will end by 
joining forces. In the period immediately before the last war, 
the Marxists thought it unlikely that Britain and France would 
go to war with Hitler, and expected instead we should join in a 
capitalist war against Russia. This very nearly happened, as 
Munich showed. That it did not happen was partly the result 
of the Soviet Union’s own diplomacy. But the rulers of the 
USSR, with this analysis in mind, feared throughout the whole 
war that Britain would double-cross them and make a separate 
peace with Hitler. They imagined, for instance, that the British 
Government would accept the mediation of Hess, who flew 
to England to persuade us to make peace with Hitler and 
join him in the coming attack on Russia. As usual they grossly 
exaggerated the class feeling and underestimated the strength 
of national feeling and of bourgeois virility. Because the Russians 
held this theoretical view, they always exaggerated the 
importance of those groups which were more anti-Soviet 
than they were anti-Nazi, and their extreme suspicions were 
displayed in violent outbursts in the Soviet Press against this 
or that professional anti-Soviet politician, even when he counted 
for little in England. They assumed, by the same oversimplified 
analysis, that Anglo-American imperialism would necessarily 
attack the USSR. To-day they say that this is not inevitable. 
A slump in America, for instance, may result either in an 
internal economic chaos which would make America powerless 
and give the Soviet Union time to repair the ravages of the war 
and make herself impregnable, or, on the other hand, it may 
lead American industrialists to solve their economic problem 
by intensifying war preparation and organising the country on 
totalitarian lines. Either is possible: so is some other, at 
present unforeseen, development. We can analyse the trends 
and guard against the dangers, but not prophesy with certainty. 

I can now perhaps summarise my view of the main historical 
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theory of Marx. Historians used to ask how far history would 
have been changed if Cleopatra’s nose had been shaped 
differently. If Cleopatra had not been beautiful, then it is 
likely enough that Mark Antony would not have been defeated 
by Augustus Caesar, and the immediate history of Rome would 
have been different. On the other hand, the Marxist would 
say, I think rightly, that Rome would still have become an 
empire because it was ready, economically, politically and 
technically for dictatorship at home and abroad. Similarly, the 
forces that broke up the Roman Empire would have been at 
work inside it, and it would have given way under the dual 
forces of internal decay and the external pressure of migratory 
tribesmen. 

Or take another illustration of the economic and geographical 
factors versus the personal and accidental ones. Edmund Burke, 
it will be remembered, correctly prophesied that the French 
Revolution would end with a military dictatorship in France. 
If one can imagine a Burke with a grasp of the “ class war”, 
he would also have prophesied Baboef’s proletarian revolt, but 
known that no such attempt could succeed until long after the 
French Revolution which was essentially a middle class rising 
against feudalism. He would have known that national movements 
would be strengthened throughout Europe by revolutionary 
wars, and he could accurately have prophesied that the 19th 
century would be a period of increasingly powerful national 
states. But no Marxist, however prescient, could have foretold 
that the military dictator of France would be a genius of the 
first rank who would invade Russia, retreat from Moscow and 
wage war for half a generation against the coalition of other 
powers, with far-reaching effects upon the whole subsequent 
history of Europe. All that the Marxist generalisation enables 
anyone to say is that, Napoleon or no Napoleon, the 19th 
century was bound to be a period of nationalism and of middle 
class states, which would themselves be challenged by proletarian 
upheavals. No-one could have foretold that Russia would be 
the scene of the first of these proletarian revolutions, or that the 
atomic bomb would be used first by America and not by 
Germany. Thus the philosopher-historian, dealing with long 
sweeps of time, will find a clue in the Marxist analysis and 
will decide that events are shaped less by human will than people 
usually imagine. But if he is wise, he will carefully refrain 
from detailed or short-term prophecy, because _ the 
emergence of genius (a separate biological accident) and jthe 
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pace at which the events will develop, are unpredictable. 

The ablest Marxist dialectician is comparable with the weather 
expert who tries to apply his knowledge to the extremely 
complex atmospheric conditions of the British Isles. He can 
tell us the seasons ; he knows something of the general course 
of meteorological events. If he has detailed charts and an 
up-to-date information service, he can even tell us a few hours 
before the event whether it is going to be wet or fine. But 
about the thing we most want to know, neither the Marxist nor 
the weather prophet can pronounce with any accuracy. The 
weather expert does not know whether it will be wet or fine the 
day after to-morrow in any particular spot in England, nor 
can the Marxist tell us whether the social conflict at any particular 
time or place is going to result in a victory for Fascism or 
Communism. 

Let me push this analysis a little further. It appears to me 
demonstrably true that there comes a period in capitalist societies 
when collectivism in some form is inevitable. The conflict 
in Germany during the great depression of 1930 could not be 
solved in any other way. Technically, somebody had to plan 
the economy of Germany. But it depended largely on outside 
forces whether this planning was done by socialists or by 
Nazis. The communists assumed, because of their Marxist 
training, that when this crisis happened in society—when, that 
is, wealth was concentrated in big monopolies confronted with 
a vast mass of unemployment and a lack of external markets— 
that the proletariat would succeed in overthrowing the 
bourgeoisie and establish the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
They even for a time believed that Fascism was a stage that 
would lead to this conclusion. Perhaps on a long view, since 
Fascism and the war which resulted from it effectively destroyed 
the middle class, they were right. But they vastly under- 
estimated the capacity of capitalism to refashion itself on the 
Fascist model. In other words, they were right about the 
technical necessity of a planned state economy, but not right 
in failing to foresee that such planning to abolish unemployment 
could be done either by socialists in the interests of common 
people, or by Fascists in the interests of monopolists who would 
seek to solve their problems by war. 

In exactly the same way to-day, it appears abundantly clear 
that there is no solution of world problems except in One 
World. That has now become a commonplace. Society is 
confronted with sheer collapse and anarchy if national states 
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continue to play power politics against each other, preparing 
ever more terrible weapons of destruction and refusing to unite 
for better distribution of raw materials and to plan a better 
standard of living for the world. But once again, technically, 
it seems possible that the problem could be solved either by 
greater private monopolists or by socialists, and neither I nor 
anyone else can say for certain which will win or even whether 
the struggle between the two will reduce our society to so 
low a level of misery that all these generalisations become 
irrelevant. The communist would say that even if international 
Big Business wins in the struggle in this century, the ultimate 
solution will still be found in the revolt and triumph of the 
international proletariat. However that may be, it is surely 
clear that such a monopoly, using all the weapons both of 
moral propaganda and repression might establish itself for a 
long period. 

It is interesting to examine the views of various utopian 
writers on this point. Aldous Huxley, looking forward to the 
triumph of the scientific age in a Brave New World, thinks 
that the monopolists might achieve a stable society by 
regimenting, pithing, conditioning and propagandising the 
whole population. Wells, who tried his hand at a number 
of such prophecies, foresaw a scientific Utopia based on popular 
consent. But in an earlier book called The Sleeper Awakes, 
he pictured a society in which the monopolists had won ; all 
the workers were kept working underground, and the story 
described their liberation by revolution. 

There is a further consideration which is the basis of most 
of the confusion now to be seen in discussions between 
communists and their enemies. The communist, believing 
that he has a scientific instrument at his disposal, asserts that 
ultimately the proletariat must win. He bases himself on 
“historical determinism”, and does not argue whether the 
result will be good or bad. He assumes that what must 
come will be good. His opponents deny the inevitability of 
proletarian victory, and assume that it would be bad if it were 
to be won. I don’t myself take either of these views. I think 
the communist is probably, but not certainly, right in believing 
that the inherent difficulties of capitalism will lead after many 
upheavals and great social misery to a socialist world state. 
But there are many routes to this world state, and it is by no 
means certain that after the completion of this revolution, those 
who rule will still have in mind the objects for which their 
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followers will have fought and died. For though the communist 
leader deals in social forces and puts aside moral considerations, 
his followers are inspired to struggle by their belief that they are 
fighting for freedom and the betterment of mankind. Too easily 
the leaders forget that means determine ends. The end is the 
liberation of the working classes through socialism. But the 
nature of the socialism achieved is not pre-determined ; it can 
be good or bad. It will in any case be the result of a ruthless 
fight for power. And power, as we are so often told, has a 
corrupting influence. The internal developments of the 
U.S.S.R., in spite of its great achievements, are a terrible 
commentary on this generalisation. 

The more intelligent communist to-day sees that the original 
Marxian conception of a proletarian revolution, won at the 
barricades against a dwindling capitalist class, is completely 
out of date. It was based on the experience of the 1848 risings, 
when the workers for short periods succeeded in various 
European capitals in overthrowing their masters. Since then 
technical changes have been profound. Governments have 
to-day means of defeating revolution which were not at the 
disposal of Metternich or Bismarck. Therefore if One World 
is to be accomplished without wars which devastate our whole 
planet, revolutions in industrialised countries cannot follow 
the Russian or classical Marxist pattern. 

Stalin is clearly aware of this. In a recent interview with 
Professor Laski and other Labour leaders in the Kremlin, he 
freely admitted that Russia had won its revolution by “ the 
hard way ”, and that the methods necessary in western democracy 
would be very different. He did not, I think, commit himself 
to the view that socialism could be achieved by Parliamentary 
democracy without any revolutionary upheaval, but he fully 
realised that in the very different conditions of Britain, socialism 
could not be achieved by the proletariat storming the barricades. 
In other words, the essential in every western democracy is 
electoral victory, which gives political power to a socialist 
government. How far it is able through Parliamentary 
institutions to overcome capitalist opposition remains to 
be seen. This problem can to-day be studied best in France, 
where the communists are the single largest party, but show 
every disposition to attempt a political revolution in temporary 
alliance with some groups of their opponents. 

To me the result of re-viewing Marxism is clear enough. 
Marx was right in thinking that technical changes force mankind 
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into some form of collectivism and world organisation. In 
countries where there is no democratic tradition of liberty, 
the result is likely to be totalitarian socialism. In the West, 
if civil liberty is to be maintained, the necessary change must 
be carried out, but the process must conform with national 
traditions and civilised values. In this sense the end is 
determined by the logic of history. But the future happiness 
of mankind depends on the means we employ, and they are 
largely of our own choosing. 
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government officers, it can be confidently recom- 
mended to all who intend to play an active part in 
local affairs. Second Edition. 8/6 net. ie ES 
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TRADE UNIONS, WORKERS AND 


PRODUCTION 
By Proressor G. D. H. Coie 


CRITICS of Trade Union rules and regulations often speak as if 
there had been a golden age when every workman went all out 
to produce right up to his physical capacity, and as if the Trade 
Unions had brought this golden age to an end—exactly when, 
they seldom venture to say. The same, or other, critics often 
speak as if the higher productivity of the United States were 
due to the absence of Trade Union restrictions among the 
American workmen, and as if our productivity would speedily 
catch up if only the brake of Trade Union authority were 
removed. Neither of these criticisms is founded upon fact. 
Concerted regulation of output among British workers goes back 
a long way beyond the development of the Trade Unions in 
anything at all like their modern form ; and it is fully as easy to 
point to drastic regulations of output among American workers 
as here—indeed, it is easier, because such regulation is, in certain 
trades, more openly pursued in America than in Great Britain. 

The grain of truth to be found in these criticisms is that the 
regulation of the amount of work to be done, either directly 
or by regulating the conditions of employment, can be practised 
much more easily by slaves (or convicts) or by skilled workmen 
than by less skilled workers who can be more readily replaced. 
Slave-labour and convict labour are both notoriously inefficient 
because neither can be sacked for inefficiency—though the slave 
can be sold and punished and the convict punished. These 
penalties have nearly always failed to secure efficient labour, and 
under many conditions both slaves and convicts have shown a 
high capacity for regulating by open or tacit convention the 
amount of work they are prepared to do. With skilled workers 
the position is of course different, but often the result is much the 
same. In all sorts of civilisations, and with or without Trade 
Unions, skilled workmen have shown their ability to fix a 
‘stint’ of work and to insist on conditions of employment, 
though of course their power to do this has been much greater 
when and where skilled labour has been scarce than in times of 
depression and unemployment. 

The types of workers who find it hardest to regulate their out- 
put or their conditions of work are those who lie between these 
extremes, and possess neither the ‘security’ of the slave (or the 
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convict) nor the often irreplaceable skill of the trained craftsman. 
The development of modern industry, in one country after 
another, has in its earlier stages led to the large-scale employment 
of factory and other operatives of this easily replaceable inter- 
mediate type, and has made it possible both to select by weeding 
out the inefficient and to hold the threat of loss of employment 
over most of the rest. Such workers, lacking the close bond of a 
common skill, and also liable at any time to discharge, have been 
in a very weak position for any sustained action in concert. 
They have been in a position to carry on occasional, and 
sometimes tumultuous, strikes, but not to buildupany continuous 
solidarity, either by way of organisation or by unwritten compact 
among themselves. For this reason, countries which were 
developing the factory system usually experienced, in the earlier 
stages, a situation in which it was easy to drive the workers hard ; 
but in the very nature of things this situation could not last 
indefinitely. 

It could not last, because the factory system, as it developed 
further, called into being new skilled crafts—e.g., cotton spinning 
and engineering—which reproduced on a larger scale the 
conditions of common craftsmanship found earlier in skilled 
handicraft and workshop occupations. As this came about, the 
new crafts acquired the capacity, which had attached earlier to 
the journeyman working for the small master craftsmen of the 
pre-industrial-revolution system, to regulate their conditions of 
employment by mutal compact among themselves, so that the 
employer could not say them nay save in periods of trade 
depression and even then only in a limited degree. It was not 
essential to the growth of this capacity that the workmen should 
be formally organised in Trade Unions, or that the regulations 
which they imposed should be explicit or written down. Formal 
organisation could facilitate and extend, but was not necessary 
to originate, these practices, which arose naturally in men’s 
minds out of the sense of a community of skill exercised in 
subjection to a common discipline. 

These historical allusions are relevant to the conditions of 
to-day. If it were possible, as some Americans seem to think it, 
to tie down the Trade Unions with severe legal restrictions, or 
even altogether to break their power, the effect would not be to 
abolish concerted regulation of output and of the conditions of 
employment, except perhaps among unskilled workers. Among 
the skilled workers it would be to drive them back upon their 
natural, underlying solidarity as craftsmen, which their ancestors 
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possessed before the Trade Unions were heard of—and who 
shall say whether, thus driven back to more primitive types of 
response, they would produce more or less than now ? This 
consideration is doubtless more relevant to American than to 
British conditions ; for no one here is seriously proposing a 
frontal onslaught on Trade Union rights. There is, however, 
a second consideration, closely related to what I have just said, 
that is much more pertinent to contemporary British conditions. 
For it follows from my basic contention that, even if the leaders 
of the British Trade Unions were to repudiate every regulation 
that can be regarded as having a tendency to restrict output, 
such repudiation would not by any means necessarily lead to the 
disappearance of restriction. Indeed, to the extent to which 
restriction and regulation of output do exist to-day among the 
British workers they exist very much less on account of any 
action taken by the Trade Unions than as a natural and instinctive 
response of the rank-and-file workers in industry to the 
circumstances of their employment. 

If this is true—as I feel quite sure it is—the morals are 
important. There are only two practicable ways of getting rid of 
restrictive practices and of causing collective regulation to take a 
constructive instead of a restrictive line. One of these ways is 
that of reintroducing unemployment on a scale sufficient to make 
a high proportion of the skilled workers (who are the key to the 
problem) so afraid of the sack that they will not dare to act 
together ; and it would probably be necessary, in order to render 
this method effective, to make the conditions of unemployment 
a good deal more deterrent than they are to-day. The other 
way is that of convincing the actual workers (and not merely 
the leaders of the Trade Unions) that their welfare and prospects 
depend on achieving the highest practicable level of output ; 
for if they, or say the more active and intelligent half of them, 
can be convinced of this, their natural capacity for combined 
action will be directed towards achieving high output and they 
will modify their practices as need arises, usually without any 
formal changes in Trade Union rules or agreements being 
required. 

Of these two methods, the first is for the present entirely 
ruled out. A Labour Government obviously neither would nor 
could pursue it; and a Conservative Government would not 
dare, even if it so wished, to pursue it nearly far enough to 
render it effective. Indeed, the only kind of Government that 
could attempt it would be a ‘ crisis coalition,’ such as followed 
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the debacle of 1931; and it is doubtful how far even such a 
Government would venture nowadays to go—say, in a crisis 
ensuing upon the using up of the American Loan. At all events, 
no policy of this kind is on the cards to-day, and for the 
purposes of this article I need not discuss it further. 

There remains, then, only the alternative of convincing the 
workers, or at least enough of them to leaven the entire lump. 
This, let me say again, is a very different matter from convincing 
the Trade Union leaders; for, however fully these might be 
convinced, they would not in practice follow any policy 
inconsistent with the convictions of their followers. Nay more, 
they could not do so; and many of them would regard it as 
inconsistent with their representative function to admit that they 
were convinced, even if they were, unless they felt pretty sure 
of carrying the bulk of their members with them. This, of 
course, is not meant as a denial that the leaders of the Trade 
Unions can help a great deal in influencing their members ; my 
point is that, somehow, the consciousness of the need must reach 
the main body of the workers—and not on/y their leaders—if any 
real results are to be achieved. 

But, it may be said, I have been assuming throughout the 
foregoing argument that there are restrictions on output which 
need to be removed—testrictions, I mean, among the workers, 
for I am not now discussing capitalist restrictionism, of which I 
could have plenty to say if that were my present theme. Yes, 
I have been assuming just that; but I do not want to be 
misunderstood. I am sure that the main restrictions on 
productivity which exist to-day among the workers are not 
laid down in any Trade Union rule or regulation, do not arise 
out of any formal Trade Union action, and are not removable 
by any mere change in the terms of collective agreements or by 
the adoption of agreed resolutions on the matter by Trade 
Unions and employers’ associations. No doubt, there are 
formal Trade Union regulations or terms of collective bargains 
that do restrict output by checking the introduction of improved 
methods of production; but I doubt if these are either very 
numerous or neatly as important as the restrictions that are 
nowhere written down or formally prescribed—testrictions of 
which, in many cases, the very workers who practise them are not 
conscious, or are barely conscious, because they arise naturally, 
without any need for awareness that they are being imposed. 

Let us recognise, to begin with, that the oe industrial 
situation is highly conducive to this type of unconscious, or 
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half-conscious, restriction. Where work is frequently held up 
by shortages of essential materials or components ; where the 
supply of power is liable to serious interruptions ; and where 
machinery is old and tends to break down more than normally, 
the effect is not to cause the ordinary person to make the very 
most of such chances as he does get, but is rather to breed slack 
habits and to induce a shrugging of shoulders which amounts to 
a repudiation of personal responsibility for poor results. 
Wherever conditions such as these exist, there will be an almost 
irresistible tendency to set the work target low ; and, when it is 
set low, even the efficient employer or manager may well be 
helpless, if he can neither use the power of the sack nor remedy 
the shortages and inefficiencies which arise from causes beyond 
his control. Of course, inefficient management can, and often 
does, make the situation very much worse ; but the point I am 
trying to put is that even efficient management is sorely 
handicapped in eliciting a response when it is impossible, owing 
to external factors, to keep up a steady and continuous flow 
of production. 

I am far from suggesting that to-day in most industries the 
pace of work is any lower than one would expect it to be under 
the prevailing conditions, or that the main body of workers is not 
doing its best to respond to the national need by giving a fair 
day’s work. Indeed, I am surprised that it is generally as high 
as it appears to be. What I am saying is that the conditions 
which prevail in the factories are such as to make even a good 
response by the individual workers ineffective in many cases and 
such as to require a special collective effort to overcome the 
unavoidable handicaps under which production is labouring in 
face of shortages and worn-out or obsolete equipment. 

If shortages and plant inefficiencies are unavoidable—as they 
are in all too many instances for some time to come—it becomes 
vitally important to ‘ plan,’ not merely by making overall plans 
for whole branches of production, but by bringing labour, 
materials, and capital equipment together in the right relative 
quantities at particular production points. We are seeing what 
happens when this is not done in the current experience of the 
building industry. If housing contracts are authorised so as to 
require in all more materials than can be made available, output 
per man will be low, not only because men will be standing idle 
for part of the time, but also because this standing idle will react 
on their productivity while they are at work. The very same 
thing is occurring to-day in a great many manufacturing 
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establishments because of shortages of fuel, or again because some 
materials or components are in arrears of delivery, or because 
the labour force, or the available machinery, is lop-sided. 

It may be said that such deficiencies are for the present largely 
unavoidable, and that accordingly nothing can be done. But in 
truth a good deal can be done by better and more realistic plan- 
ning, which involves cutting the cost of production according to 
the cloth. Moreover, given this improved planning (but not 
without it), a great deal can be achieved if only the workers can 
be induced to see the real facts. The facts, however, plain as 
they may appear to the economist or to the financial expert, are 
still remote from the consciousness of the ordinary man, be he 
worker or manager or merely ‘ man in the street.’ Any of these 
could see, in wartime, that the prospects of victory—and even 
of national survival—depended on getting the highest possible 
output and on welcoming every recruit to industry who could 
contribute to the national effort. It calls for much more 
imaginative insight to realise that Great Britain’s prospects of 
economic survival now depend on sending abroad a great many 
things we would much sooner keep for consumption at home, 
and for still more to realise that these goods for export have to 
be produced at falling costs if British industries are to hold and 
to improve their place in the world market. Hitherto, it has been 
practicable to sell almost anything that could be produced, no 
matter at what price; and inevitably such a situation has 
resulted in rising profits at a time when wage-increases have 
been held deliberately in check in order to avoid too great a 
surplus of purchasing power at home. In this situation an 
exhortation to produce more is apt to look, to the worker, like 
a trick designed to persuade him to swell his employer’s profits 
without getting anything extra for himself ; and of course this is 
largely the direct result, though much of the effect is cancelled 
by high taxation of incomes on the one hand and on the other 
by subsidies in aid of really necessary purchases. The workman 
is not easily brought to relate these secondary readjustments to 
his own situation, or to understand that, in the final resort, his 
own standard of life is bound to depend on his success, in 
conjunction with his employers, in offering goods for sale at 
attractive prices in exchange for indispensable imports. Nor can 
he be made to understand this unless the Government’s 
spokesmen both talk to him directly—and to some extent over 
his leaders’ heads—in perfectly plain terms and give him clear 
indications that they have confidence in him and are asking not 
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merely for his acquiescence but also for his positive collaboration 
in organising to achieve the required result. 

It was a sad mistake that, when the war ended, Joint 
Production Committees, instead of being set up promptly in the 
industries that were being reopened or expanded, were allowed 
to run down in many of the establishments in which they had 
been most successful during the war. For the Joint Production 
Committee, however much it may be disliked by many 
employers and managers who are eager to return to the ‘ good 
old times,’ is the indispensable instrument for securing high 
output under the conditions of to-day and tomorrow. With 
labour, and especially skilled labour, in short supply, and likely 
to continue so for some time to come, it is quite out of the 
question to drive the workers to higher output by the threat 
of the sack. Even if there were a surplus of workers, instead 
of a shortage, in the essential trades, the new social security 
measures would make the threat of discharge a great deal less 
formidable than it used to be. Under present-day conditions, 
political and economic, no one can drive the worker to increase 
his output or to abrogate restrictive practices against his will. 
He cannot be driven, but he can be persuaded, if only the 
approach is made to him directly, in human terms, and is 
coupled with the offer of responsibility and of some measure 
of freedom in determining how the response is to be made. 
Because this is the only way, it is most regrettable that Sir 
Stafford Cripps, in his recent utterances, has chosen rather to 
lay stress on the incapacity of the workers for industrial self- 
government than to encourage such capacity as they do possess ; 
for however limited this capacity may be, it is the only solid 
foundation on which greater efficiency can be built and the only 
road by which labour restrictionism can be successfully 
by-passed. 

For—let me say again—the roots of labour restrictionism lie 
not in Trade Union rules and regulations, though these are 
sometimes important outgrowths, but in states of mind. These 
states of mind are bred, fundamentally, much less out of class-war 
notions of capitalist exploitation than out of a natural and by no 
means reprehensible desire on the worker’s part to set limits to 
the attempt to drive him too hard, or to compel him to speed up 
to the point of danger to life or limb or of shoddy workmanship, 
or, as he himself regards it, to the point of degrading his craft 
status. These motives, long antecedent to the rise of Trade 
Unionism in anything at all like its modern forms, have been 
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powerfully reinforced in our own generation by the prevalence 
of unemployment and by the rapid growth of restrictionism 
among employers as a protection against the unfavourable 
consequences of competition in a limited market. The effect 
has been to set a slowish pace as the norm, not only for a good 
many workers but for many managers as well; and the 
temporary abrogation of the limits on production during the 
war, being felt as due to abnormal conditions, was followed by a 
strong reversion to pre-war practices as soon as the war 
emergency was felt to be at an end. Everyone was tired; and 
it was natural in a number of trades to fall back to a pace set by 
the unhappy economic experience of the inter-war years. 

I do not at all mean to suggest that, to-day, most workers are 
consciously slacking or failing to do a fair day’s work. This is 
certainly not the case. But I know from my own experience of 
team-work as well as from my observation of others that the 
speed at which an organisation requiring close collaboration 
among a number of people works is determined not so much by 
the effort which each individual is consciously prepared to make 
as by the spirit pervading the organisation as a whole. If the 
spirit is right, much more gets done, even if no individual is 
actually working any harder, or at any rate feels any more tired at 
the day’s end. The reason for this is that, when the spirit of 
harmonious cooperation is present, there is ever so much less 
waste of effort—or of temper, which is even more wearing. 
If this collaborative spirit can be again aroused, as in many 
establishments it was aroused during the war, there will be not 
only a direct improvement in output, but also a readiness to 
interpret customs and regulations in a liberal spirit and to modify 
them wherever their literal enforcement can be shown to put real 
obstacles in the way of higher and less costly production. 

This change of spirit cannot be brought about, under either 
public or private administration of industry, unless the worker 
can be made to feel that he is being really trusted and taken into 
working partnership, and not merely cajoled. To take a 
concrete example, the concession to the miners of the five-day 
week is a fine gesture of confidence, too long delayed ; but it 
will not get the nation more coal unless it is followed up by a 
real concession of trust to Pit Committees, in direct touch with 
conditions in each separate colliery, and not merely to national 
and regional bodies on which the rank-and-file miners are but 
remotely represented. The difficulty, of course, is that this 
notion of trusting the miners is so novel to many colliery 
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officials that they will be hard put to it to act up to it even if the 
National Coal Board gives them the correct lead. This same 
difficulty presents itself in every branch of industry, and is by 
no means exorcised simply by transferring the industry to public 
ownership and control; for it will have to be administered 
mainly by the same individuals whoever owns it, because nobody 
else possesses the requisite technical competence. There is no 
way at all of avoiding this difficulty, though it can of course be 
made much smaller by wise and imaginative behaviour among 
the people at the top, and by the giving of a clear lead by 
the Government in terms readily intelligible by the ordinary 
man or woman. 

As for the rules that do obstruct higher production, most of 
these will be modified fast enough if the spirit of the workshops 
can be aroused in the right way. These rules fall, broadly, into 
four groups. 

(1) Rules against piecework or other forms of ‘ payment by 
results.’,. These are most important in the building industry, 
where the best means of overcoming them is to ensure the 
prompt and regular arrival of materials and components, so as 
to avoid recurrent stoppages of work. They are no longer very 
important in most other industries, except where the workers 
have grounds for the belief that increases of output under 
piecework inducements will be taken unfair advantage of for 
cutting wages. Reasonable guarantees against such practices 
are usually effective, except where employers make the mistake 
of devising fancy schemes of ‘ payment by results’ which it is 
nearly impossible for the ordinary worker to understand. Such 
schemes are fortunately a good deal less in fashion than they 
were a generation ago. 

(2) Rules regarding the operation of machines, limiting either the 
number of machines to be operated by a single worker or the types of 
labour to be used on particular machines. Rules of these types are 
by no means wholly obstructive: they are sometimes of great 
value in protecting craft standards and in ensuring a continual 
supply of properly trained skilled workers. They can, however, 
easily become out of date as a result of technical development, 
and there is a tendency to cling to them whenever the workers 
concerned are in fear of a future shortage of jobs. The better 
assured the workers can be that the policy of maintaining full 
employment is seriously meant, the easier will it be to get 
unreasonable rules of these types altered, especially if, in each 
establishment affected, the workers are taken fully into the 
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management’s confidence, and shown both the necessity for the 
changes and the measures to be taken to obviate any adverse 
effects. 

(3) Rules limiting the number of apprentices, or putting obstacles 
in the way of the promotion of workers not formally apprenticed to 
skilled jobs which they are capable of doing efficiently. Rules of these 
types are to some extent necessary and desirable in order to check 
the misuse of juvenile labour and to protect craft standards. 
Their abuse is largely a by-product of the fears of unemployment, 
and to some extent of a fear that special training schemes may be 
used as means of introducing cheap or blackleg labour. The 
nature of inter-war training schemes designed for unemployed 
workers at a time when the total demand for labour was short 
of the supply gave some warrant for these fears; but they are 
less felt to-day, and will be felt less still in proportion as the 
Government’s ability to maintain a high level of employment 
comes to be more widely believed in. 

(4) Rules directly limiting the quantity of work to be done. 
These, despite a widespread belief to the contrary among 
uninformed persons, are so rare as to be almost negligible. The 
notion of the ‘ darg ’ or ‘ stint ’ was widespread in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries (and still earlier), but it is quite 
uncharacteristic of Trade Unionism to-day. What does exist 
in not a few factories is an informal and often unexpressed 
understanding of what constitutes a ‘fair day’s work’; 
and such understandings, as I have said, can be broken 
down only by creating a different spirit in the workshops to 
which they apply, and not by any formal agreement between 
employers and Trade Unions, or between Trade Unions and the 
Government. 

In sum, then, there are a number of Trade Union practices 
which hamper industrial efficiency—paralleled by a number more 
on the employers’ side. But these Trade Union practices are 
relatively unimportant: what really matters is that there is no 
adequate feeling in the factories in favour of reaching the highest 
possible level of efficiency, and no possibility, to-day, of 
increasing output per manhour, in the absence of this feeling, 
by driving the workers harder under the spur of the old methods 
of capitalist discipline. The only sensible course is to consult 
the workers in the workshops (and not merely via their Trade 
Union leaders) to the fullest possible extent, and not only 
to consult them, but to make it clear to them that their future 
standards of living depend on their own efforts, and that they 
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are being rusted, and not simply exhorted, to make the requisite 
response. 

I was correcting the text of this article when it was announced, 
in May 1947, that the Employers and the Trade Unions, through 
their Joint Advisory Council, had agreed to recommend the 
revival and extension of Joint Production Committees over the 
widest possible field, and that the Government, in acting on this 
proposal, would urge industries to provide for the representation 
of technicians and scientific workers as well as of the ‘ manage- 
ment ’” and of the rank and file workers on the Committees. The 
Minister of Labour, Mr. Isaacs, in announcing this new policy, 
stressed the point that as the Joint Production Committees are 
not designed to deal with matters which are handled by collective 
bargaining between employers and Trade Unions there is no 
good reason for constituting them to represent two ‘ sides ’ and 
two ‘sides’ only. The representatives of ‘ management,’ he 
pointed out, sit on the Committees to represent not capital but 
management as a function, and there is every reason for bringing 
the technicians, who have hitherto seldom been adequately 
represented, into association with the Joint Production Com- 
mittees in order to secure the fullest mutual understanding. 
The technician, as well as the manager, is apt to think of the 
problems of production mainly in terms of engineering, and to 
ignore or belittle the human element unless the actual persons 
who are required to carry out his plans are in a position to put 
their case before him at the stage of planning and preparation 
as well as when the plans are actually being put into effect. It is 
to be hoped that the fullest possible use will be made of the 
Joint Production Committees and that both employers and 
Trade Unions will do their best to afford them the widest possible 
scope. This will no doubt involve some problems concerning 
the right relations between Joint Production Committees and 
Shop Stewards Committees in a single works, but these problems 
have arisen already in a good many instances and the means of 
tackling them successfully are already known, though by no 
means generally practised. 
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ELEMENTS OF PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION. Edited by Fritz Morsterin Marx 
(Prentice-Hall, New York. 637 pp.) 


WE are living in the age of the administrative State. This applies to 
the United States no less than it does to Britain or to any other developed 
country, regardless of the extent to which its public policy leans in the 
direction of Socialism or Capitalism. If anyone doubts this he should 
consider the growth of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, which was 
established in 1862. In 1905 its work could be carried on by 5,000 officials. 
By 1939, its functions had expanded so greatly that the Department required 
82,000 officials, or sixteen times as many. In the light of this situation it is 
scarcely possible to overestimate the need for continuous and systematic 
study being given to the science and art of public administration. 

The aim of the present book is to analyse, summarise and interpret recent 
American experience in this field. For this purpose Mr. Morstein Marx has 
assembled an able team of contributors who combine academic training 
with practical experience. They all either hold or have held teaching or 
research appointments in Universities ; and they have all had the advantage 
of engaging in responsible administrative work. Their consistency of 
outlook and the care with which the book has been edited make it more than 
a mere collection of essays. 

The first part of the book is devoted to The Role of Public Administration. 
It contains chapters showing the growth of public administration and its 
rise as a subject of study. Here we get a glimpse of the immense amount of 
research which has taken place in this branch of knowledge across the 
Atlantic. Professor Viég then disposes vigorously of some of the nonsense 
which is constantly talked and written about bureaucracy. Mr. Don Price 
analyses the essence of democratic administration in terms of the relation- 
ships between legislative and executive, between administrative agencies 
and the public, and between Departments. Mr. Marx then concludes Part I 
with a disquisition on the social function of public administration. In this 
he is concerned to reconcile the “ American system” with the Service 
State, whose existence all the contributors regard as inevitable. 

On the eve of the outbreak of World War II, Mr. Marx points out, the U.S. 
had long ceased to rely exclusively on private enterprise and had become a 
mixed economy in which both the private and the public sectors fulfilled 
essential tasks which were largely complementary. “ It was apparent that a 
decisive weakening of the public sector would merely restore earlier 
conditions of social and economic vulnerability which today no other 
democratic nation in the world is willing to tolerate. On the other hand, 
all too many of us are still captives of obsolete slogans and stereotypes 
which depict the service state as a parasite feasting on the body of the 
‘ American System’. This fundamental contradiction, more than anything 
else, accounts for the fickle climate of opinion in which the service state 
operates.” 

All this is really preliminary to Part II, which deals with Organization 
and Management. Professor John D. Millett opens with two excellent 
chapters in which he discusses, first, planning and administration and, 
secondly, working concepts of organization. Professor Millett has the 
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good sense to relate planning activities to the question of planning personnel. 
This leads him to inquire not only into the qualities required for successful 
planning but also into the position which planning and planners should 
occupy in the administrative organization. “ We should,” he observes, 
“‘ remember that planning is a management function; it is a technique, a 
method, an attitude. It is not some special body of knowledge.” 

The peculiar position of the Chief Executive at all levels of American 
government is well brought out in another chapter by Professor Viég. 
The division between the legislative and the executive under the American 
Constitution is, as one would expect, a theme which frequently recurs 
through the book. Mr. Viég emphasises the weakness of the Cabinet in 
the Presidential system and urges that the President should strive as part of 
any reorganization “to make greater use of his underdeveloped Cabinet.” 
He prophesies that the President who first exploits the collective potentialities 
of the Cabinet will make an outstanding contribution to American public 
administration. Mr. Morstein Marx makes a similar point in his ensuing 
chapter on the Departmental system. The meetings of the Cabinet, it 
appears, are mainly occupied with summaries of developments presented 
by the President or with Departmental items brought forward by individual 
members. They seldom grapple with matters of wide general interest 
to the whole administration. Nor can this be done until an effective 
secretariat is provided for the Cabinet. 

The non-departmental agencies have proliferated in the United States 
on an even more lavish scale than in Britain. Mr. James W. Fesler deals 
with the more general problems raised by the creation of numerous 
independent regulatory bodies such as the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission, the National Labor Relations Board, etc. 
A large though varying degree of independence has been conferred on 
organs of this type mainly in order to keep them outside the range of the 
President’s power. Public opinion often supports this tendency “as a 
means of bringing judge-like wisdom, balance and insight ” into the process 
of regulating business and industry. Mr. Fesler and some of his colleagues 
think that too high a price has been paid by the public for independent 
Commissions, particularly on account of their reluctance to display vigour 
in administration. 

Professor Key follows with an essay on Government Corporations, which 
figure as abundantly in the American scene as do public corporations in the 
British setting. Here again the writer objects to the fiscal and other aspects 
of independence which government Corporations enjoy. The rise of the 
public corporation, observes Professor Key, reflects the difficulties that 
surround responsible administration in the settled forms of the departmental 
system, and especially those which arise from the general controls exercised 
by the Bureau of the Budget and other supervising bodies. In his view, 
however, the way to overcome these difficulties is not through corporate 
autonomy but by giving to the regular departmental machinery a fuller 
recognition of the need for “creative freedom of public management 
buttressed by full responsibility.” 

In a later chapter on legislative control Mr. Key remarks that in the 
independent regulatory commission there occurs “the most striking 
splintering of administration by legislative action.” In consequence of 
their exclusion from the Presidential power such bodies are supposed to 
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be responsible to Congress, but in point of fact they are responsible to no 
once, since Congress is unable to exercise effective supervision over 
administration. 

The weakness of the Congressional system emerges irresistibly from the 
volume under review. Congress, in its relations with the Executive, is 
induced by jealousy of the Presidential power to break up administrative 
structure and public policy into fragments rather than to foster integration. 
“ All in all,” declares Mr. Key, “the legislative forces playing on the 
administrative structure contribute to disintegration in management ” ; 
while Professor George Graham in a chapter on the essentials of 
responsibility, refers to the “ suicidal tendencies ” to be observed within 
the legislature at Washington. He criticises the allocation of committee 
chairmanships and other controlling positions at the Capitol on the basis 
of seniority and deplores the inability of the Assembly to control its 
committees. It is clear beyond doubt that Congress, as at present constituted, 
is wholly unfitted to discharge the functions which are required of the 
supreme legislative body; that it is far inferior to the executive and 
judicial arms of the Federal government; and that, unlike them, it has 
failed to advance during the zoth century in organization, quality of 
personnel or public spirit. Unfortunately there is reason to believe that 
some of the most serious defects of Congress do not arise from extraneous 
causes but have their roots deep in the Constitution itself, which makes 
radical change both difficult and unlikely. 

Part II of the book is by far the most important and contains its core 
and substance. Part III, entitled Working Methods, involves a sharp 
descent to less essential matters which are dealt with on a more trivial plane. 
The chapters which it contains on the formulation of administrative policy, 
government by procedure, the tasks of middle management, the art of 
supervision, administrative self-improvement, morale and discipline are 
unsatisfactory for two reasons. First, they are often conceived in terms 
which are more appropriate to a training manual or handbook for practical 
administrators rather than a treatise for students of government. Second, 
they lack precise content. Nothing is more dreary and unilluminating than 
discussions about administrative practice which is conducted “ in the air” 
without reference to actual situations. 

In the fourth and last part some of the lost ground is recovered. This 
part deals with Responsibility and Accountability. Professor Graham 
contributes an interesting chapter on the essentials of responsibility. 
Mr. Don Price in “ The Judicial Test” disposes of the legal critics of 
administrative adjudication a shade too lightheartedly and also condemns 
in sweeping terms the new Administrative Procedure Act. Is this not 
somewhat premature ? Mr. Mandell writes on personnel standards. A 
chapter on fiscal accountability by Mr. Harvey Mansfield concludes the 
book. 

On the whole, despite the unevenness which is unavoidable ina composite 
work of this kind, the book is a notable contribution to the science of 
public administration. If a revised edition is called for one would like to 
see some attention given to such matters as the strategy of administration ; 
intelligence, research and public relations services; and establishment 
functions. Room might be found for these in place of some of the present 
chapters in Part III. 

Wriiitam A. Rosson. 
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Tue ANATOMY OF Peace. By Emery Reves. (Ad/en c Unwin. 252 pp. 
75. 6d.) 

War, Sapism & PaciFrismM. By Epwarp Gtover. (Allen e Unwin. 
292 pp. 95. 6d.) 

Peace & THe Pusiic: A Srupy in Mass-OsservaTiIon. (Longmans. 
58 pp. 25. 6d.) 


T is an instructive, though melancholy, experience to read Dr. Glover’s 
book immediately after The Anatomy of Peace, or vice versa. The beliefs 
and arguments of each are in flat contradiction with those of the other. 
Each believes in a single cause of war and therefore that the only way to 
eliminate war is to eliminate the cause ; but the two causes are poles asunder 
and each has the most abysmal contempt for any one who does not share his 
beliefs, his analysis, and his nostrum. Dr. Glover believes that the cause of 
war is psychological ; that behaviour is not conditioned by external factors 
but internal (mental patterns) ; that the psychological cause of war is to be 
found, not in the conscious, but the unconscious, part of the mind, in the 
“ primitive infantile phases of mental development” ; that the cure of war 
must be sought in psycho-analysis. Dr. Glover is himself a psycho-analyst. 
Mr. Reves believes that the cause of war is institutional ; that behaviour is 
conditioned by external factors ; that the cause of war is to be found in the 
institution of the sovereignty of states in the modern world and in the 
aggressive nationalism which is the result ; that the cure must be sought in 
federation. 

Both books are able and interesting and each makes out about as good a 
case as possible for an untenable thesis. In each thesis there is probably 
about 25 per cent of truth and 75 per cent of prejudice, blindness, and 
muddle-headedness. It is almost certainly true that Dr. Glover’s internal 
(mental) patterns in the unconsciousness and Mr. Reves’s external factors 
relating to sovereignty and nationalism play some, probably a considerable, 
part in causing war; it is probable that the elimination or modification of 
either would increase the probability of ensuring peace ; it is certain that the 
fundamental causes of war are not one or even two, but several and 
complicated, and that only an “ expert” like Dr. Glover or an enthusiast 
like Mr. Reves could be so blind as to see only one and, of course, only 
one panacea. 

Mr. Reves’s thesis is, in his own words, “ that it is the political status quo 
—the existing system of sovereign national states—that constitutes the 
insurmountable obstacle to all progress, to all social and economic efforts, 
that bars all human progress on amy lines.” He argues, and produces some 
evidence in support of his argument, that 

“1. Wars between groups of men forming social units always take 

place when these units—tribes, dynasties, churches, cities, nations 
—exercise unrestricted sovereign power. 
2. Wars between these social units cease the moment sovereign 
power is transferred from them to a larger or higher unit. 
“From these observations we can deduce a social law with the 
characteristics of an axiom that applies to and explains each and every war 
in the history of all time. 
“War takes place whenever and wherever non-integrated social units of equal 
sovereignty come into contact.” 
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Peace is order based on law and you cannot get law through treaties made 
for that purpose by sovereign independent states, just as you cannot get 
collective security by such treaties. You can only get international law and 
collective security by abolishing the sovereignty and independence of the 
sovereign independent state, by establishing world government. Q.E.D. 

There is, as I have said, a good deal of truth in all this, probably 25 per 
cent of it is true. But as an analysis of war and peace, it leaves out more 
than it reveals, and distorts the picture by its incorrigible mental squint. 
Some of what it leaves out will be found in Dr. Glover. The distortion is 
particularly noticeable in his treatment of the League of Nations and of the 
problem of international law. I am all in favour of world-government, 
but really one must be very, very simple minded to think that it is quite as 
simple as Mr. Reves makes out. 

Turn Mr. Reves upside down and inside out and, hey presto, out steps 
Dr. Glover complete with psycho-analysis and primitive infantile phases of 
mental development. His book is an extended version of the original 
edition, which was published in 1933. The new essays which he has added 
and which deal with phenomena of the period leading to the war and of the 
war itself are as interesting and as unconvincingly one-sided as the original. 
I believe Freud to have been a man of genius who made discoveries of 
profound importance regarding the nature of the human mind ; many of his 
psychological andsome of his social hypotheses seem to me to be undoubtedly 
true. Unfortunately many of his disciples, practising analysts, anthro- 
pologists, and those who profess to apply psycho-analysis to politics or 
literature, by the catholicity of their arrogance, destroy practically every 
possibility of learning how usefully to apply the new knowledge to the lives 
and institutions of ordinary man. Dr. Glover is a good example. There 
is, I repeat, a high probability that his thesis is partially true, that internal 
(mental) patterns in the unconsciousness—primitive infantile phases of 
mental development—play a considerable part in conditioning international 
society for war and in causing the outbreak of war. But there is no proof at 
all—not even the shadow of an argument of proof—for Dr. Glover’s thesis 
that the unconscious mechanisms are the only really important factors in 
the causing of war. Dr. Glover continually reminds us that he, unlike 
most people who write about war and peace, is a scientist. As a psycho- 
analyst, he is no doubt a scientist, but as an investigator of history and social 
behaviour and institutions he never even attempts to apply the methods of 
science. For instance he does not define his most crucial terms. For the 
purpose of his investigation and argument, it is essential that he should know 
exactly what he means by such terms as “‘ war psychology ” and “ peace 
psychology,” of “‘ war preparedness ” and “‘ peace preparedness,” but there 
is no attempt to give them anything but the vaguest and most fluid meaning. 
Secondly, there is no attempt ever to consider facts which prima facie are 
inconsistent with his own beliefs. None of the facts brought forward by 
Mr. Reves for instance in support of his thesis are ever dealt with by him, 
except with the arrogant contempt of superficial ridicule. Yet what is 
Dr. Glover’s explanation of the immunity of Germans, French, and Italians, 
when called Swiss in Switzerland, to “war psychology” and war, as 
compared with Germans in Germany, French in France, and Italians in 
Italy ? Do the primitive infantile phases of mental development work 
differently among the Alps ? And even in his own field of psychology 
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Dr. Glover does not display the scrupulousness or humility of the true 
scientist. He makes ex cathedra, categorical statements for which he gives 
and has no evidence. For instance, the following which he prints in italics : 
“* As far as unconscious mechanisms are concerned, experience shows that 
under ordinary circumstances these are not modified.” Finally, a word 
should be said about the unconscious flavour of Dr. Glover’s polemics : 
it is remarkable that a psycho-analyst should so obviously show pleasure 
in the conviction that every one is hopelessly wrong (except himself) about 
the causes of war and that therefore war will continue. 

The Mass-Observation Report was the result of an investigation 
undertaken last year for The New Commonwealth. It followed the usual 
Mass-Observation lines and investigated the public’s attitude to the atomic 
bomb, UNO, the next war, and kindred matters. Here, obscured by reason 
and consciousness, is the raw material of what ought to be Dr. Glover’s 
scientific investigation ; no doubt, he will find that it confirms everything 
which he believes. And so, no doubt, will Mr. Reves. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 


THE Comrorts oF UnrEASON: A Study of the Motives behind Irrational 
Thought. By Rurerr CrawsHay-WILLIAMs. (Kegan Paul. 206 pp. 
125. 6d.) 


A NUMBER of books have appeared in recent years of which perhaps 
the best examples are Thinking to Some Purpose by the late Miss Stebbing and 
Straight and Crooked Thinking by Dr. Thouless, setting out what may be 
called the logic of error, that is, the structure of fallacious reasoning. This 
is not the object of Mr. Crawshay-Williams’ book. He is concerned rather 
with the psychological analysis of the motives which lead men to irrational 
beliefs. In this respect his study resembles that made on a larger scale by 
Pareto. Pareto sought to lay bare what he called the ‘ residues,’ that is, 
the various ways in which the ultimate drives or impulses unconsciously 
affect belief and action; and the ‘ derivations,’ that is, the various ways in 
which erroneous thinking is made plausible and acceptable. Mr. Crawshay- 
Williams attempts something similar under the headings of the motives for 
irrationality and the methods of irrationality. Unlike Pareto he makes use 
of modern psychology, though he does not pretend to go deeply into the 
refinements of psychological theory. The motives he sets out have a 
certain resemblance to Pareto’s residues though the names he gives them are 
more self-explanatory. Thus, for example, the desire to understand, the 
longing for certainty is one aspect of Pareto’s residue of combinations and is 
regarded by both of them as supplying the drive for both irrational and 
rational thought. What Mr. Crawshay-Williams calls the desire to feel 
good, the desire to conform, and the desire to have the approval of the herd 
are part of Pareto’s residue of sociability. The desire for excitement 
corresponds in part to the residue of activity; the desire for self-assertion 
to the residue of the integrity of the individual. Mr. Crawshay-Williams’s 
analysis of the ways in which these ‘ desires’ tend to distort thought is 
undoubtedly very telling and his examples are always interesting and 
illuminating. 

Under the ‘ methods’ of irrationality Mr. Crawshay-Williams stresses 
the tendency to select those parts of the available evidence which suit our 
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hidden impulses, the tendency to over-simplify by the adoption of what he 
calls ‘ comfortable concepts,’ the tendency to reify or hypostatise abstractions, 
the tendency to emotional suggestion, and, above all, the tendency to indulge 
in self-deception and rationalisation. He might have mentioned others, 
for example, the readiness to generalise from a few instances when these 
happen to fall in with our hidden desires. Here again his treatment is 
reminiscent of Pareto. This is not surprising since both are concerned to 
disclose the hidden sources of prejudice and sophistication and neither 
claims to be exhaustive. 

Mr. Crawshay-Williams’s analysis of the irrational elements in popular 
thought is carried out with insight and good humour and will be found by 
many convincing. On the other hand, his attempt to apply the same 
methods to the motives which inspire philosophers is not so successful. 
It is easy to impute to system-makers the desire to find comfort in a unifying 
formula and no doubt in many’ instances the formula is too easily found. 
Nevertheless, the logical value of the formulae will not be shaken by a 
psychological study of motives for which there is in most cases no real 
evidence and which in any case is strictly irrelevant. Our author himself 
seems to sympathise with those philosophers who insist that the proper 
business of philosophy is to analyse the meaning of words. A sceptic 
applying Mr. Crawshay-Williams’s methods might say that this preoccupation 
with words is only a way of finding comfort by running away from more 
difficult problems. The method of verbal analysis often provides 
philosophers with a justification for views which they had in fact arrived at 
before beginning their analysis and the sources of which may well be found 
in Pareto’s residues or Mr. Crawshay-Williams’s motives for irrationality. 
This is especially likely to be the case in dealing with problems of morals. 
Mr. Crawshay-Williams himself strongly dislikes what he calls the notion of 
an absolute good, just as Pareto could not bring himself to discuss calmly 
the theories of humanitarianism and of social progress. I do not pretend 
to know the psychological origins of this dislike, but it is apt to lead to an 
excessive readiness to accept relativist theories of ethics and an unwillingness 
to subject them to the critical verbal analysis to which the opposed theories 
are subjected. An illustration of this tendency may be given from Mr. 
Crawshay-Williams’s own views on morals. He appears to favour the view 
that what moral judgments express is an emotion of approval widely felt 
in a given community for given classes of acts. If this were so, the way to 
solve moral problems would be to settle the question of fact whether approval 
is felt or not. If, for example, the people of a given community find that the 
good consists in the advancement of their own community even if this 
clashed with the well-being of other communities, they could not be morally 
condemned unless it could be shown that there was in fact a wider world 
opinion taking a larger view. ‘This is not the procedure followed by 
Mr. Crawshay-Williams, who, nevertheless, feels fairly sure that the word 
“‘ good ” means the happiness and well-being of people and “ of as many of 
the people as is practicable,” and he roundly condemns as “ futile” those 
who identify the good with the advancement of a particular nation. Perhaps 
this is the way Mr. Crawshay-Williams satisfies his own desire to feel good. 

Many of those who have written on the irrationality of our age tend to 
argue, as our author would say, “emotively.” Mr. Crawshay-Williams 
is not open to this charge. He writes with balance and restraint and knows 
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when and how not to take himself too seriously. His book will be found 
very helpful by those who wish to understand the mentality of our age, and, 
contrary to his own prognosis, it may even lead some people to change their 
opinions. 

Morris GINSBERG. 


Tue British GENERAL ELECTION OF 1945. By R. B. McCALtum AND 
A. READMAN. (Oxford University Press. 185. net.) 


HIS is a political documentary, in which all the processes of the last 

neral Election are carefully described. The authors have, it is true, some 
difficulty in defining what a general election is. It is not a plebiscite, they 
find ; they prefer to hold ‘ tenaciously to the uncontestable fact that a general 
election is an election of members of Parliament, called general, because it 
takes place in all constituencies and is thus different from an occasional or 
by-election or a partial election of some fraction of the House, as is decreed 
for the United States Senate.’ Why not have been content with the 
statement that a general election is the choosing of a new House of Commons 
on a fixed date by the registered voters of Gt. Britain and Northern 
Ireland ? The self-mystification of the introduction, however, is of no 
particular importance. The aim has been to give ‘a reasonably clear and 
balanced picture of the events, issues and personalities’ so that students of 
British Government may understand how an election is conducted in this 
country. Dr. Ivor Jennings had the same idea, but his day-to-day diary 
with its acute analytical commentary has not yet been published. This 
book, fuller in detail and wider in scope, holds the field as the most 
substantial account now available of a British General Election. 

Too much must not be asked of a work of this kind. The opening 
chapter, for example, traces ‘ the break-up of the coalition.’ It is a judicious 
summary in which party tensions and constitutional procedures are given 
due weight. ‘The country as a whole,’ it concludes, ‘appeared to be 
profoundly impressed by the record of the Coalition, and to consider 
unworthy the party squabbles over its dead body . . . It could scarcely be 
doubted then, it can no longer be questioned now, that the most ardent 
and enthusiastic of all [i.e., of all who find in politics their primary leisure 
interest] were the rank and file political workers of the Labour party who felt 
for the first time that power was near and within their grasp.’ These 
sentences may be true. But who knows ? Were there many people on 
the Labour side who really thought that ‘ power was near or within their 
gtasp’ ? Were they in high party places as well as low ? Who knows ?... 
One of the difficulties of this book is that matters of opinion stand side by 
side with matters of observation, and of checked observation, and there is no 
means of telling, in hosts of cases, which is which. The authors aim at 
impartiality but the phrases occur on nearly every page which show that 
though they may have made a good shot at it, they haven’t always succeeded. 
The history of a general election (like most other multiple phenomena ?) 
may be impossible to organise and unite in the documentary way. The 
longer historical perspective may well give a truer picture than this pseudo- 
scientific analysis. The former was not the authors’ job ; but it would be a 
mistake to think that there is higher value in what they have attempted than 
in fact is the case. We mayas well be blunt about it—this most readable 
and interesting book is not ‘scientific’ in any special sense. It reflects 
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inevitably the authors’ limitations and the limitations of the material: and 
the comparison of constituencies is so slight that it amounts to little more 
(and it is quite a considerable thing) than an analysis of public material 
which the Election called forth. It throws light, as the authors intended, 
on the electoral process rather than the election as a historic event. But it 
often has these two functions so mixed up that its usefulness is qualified 
thereby. And this remark applies to the whole book and not merely, or 
primarily, to its opening chapters to which it is here appended. 

Chapter two describes the election machinery, again with a useful 
regard for constitutional procedures here and in other democracies. It 
deals necessarily inter alia with the service voters (3 millions only out of an 
electorate of almost 33 millions), but it scarcely reflects the irritation, to 
put it no stronger, of the many who felt, usually wrongly it may well be, 
that they had been done out of their votes. ‘ The Forces have turned Left 
(or Red),’ was commonly stated ; but there is little here, or later in the book, 
either in verification or disproof or even comment. There is a sceptical 
valuation of political discussion ‘ in the strange isolated vacuum of military 
service, the smoky Nissen hut with its eager lecturer and its willing 
listeners,’ where ‘ visions expand and notions of improvement take a 
buoyant wing’... . It does not seem possible to get to the bottom of actual 
or alleged facts of this kind. The documentation simply is not there. 

The issues of the election are impartially analysed, again just so far as 
the verbiage, printed and other, makes feasible. There must, of necessity, 
be a considerable subjective element in such an analysis, but the authors do 
their work well—as well as may be. But who knows or can know how far 
the pronouncements affected voters ? The chapter on the Election Addresses 
is novel and interesting—the most original in the book—but it is necessarily 
descriptive only, and no conclusion appears to emerge from it which throws 
light on the result of the Election. The Daily Press is examined in the same 
way, and with the same absence of conclusions. The Universities have 
a chapter to themselves—their electoral process is visible in a higher 
degree than that of ordinary constituencies—and it modestly concludes that 
‘ probably most people would agree that the House of Commons is enriched 
by the contingent of University members elected.’ The chapter on the 
Forecasts and the Results contains interesting comparisons with general 
elections in the past as well as the actual ‘ guesses ’ made by newspapers and 
others before the results were declared. The News Chronicle’s ‘ Gallup’ 
Poll comes out an easy winner, having been accurate to about 1 per cent ; 
but ‘ with this one exception, in 1945, the forecasting can only be described 
as reaching a very high degree of political ineptitude.’ The chapter on 
the Results Examined is useful : it contains an examination of the extent of the 
“swing ’ to Labour, relates it to possible changes in our electoral law, and 
gives it its topographical setting. A brief chapter of Conclusion stresses 
the return to the two-party system, but, if truth be told, has little else to say. 
The appendices are interesting. One examines the membership of the new 
House educationally and occupationally—this is now more fully done than 
was possible to the authors of this book by N. E. Robertson and J. A. 
Waites in the British Journal of Psychology (January, 1947) and by J. F. S. Ross 
in Pilot Papers (March 1947). Appendix II on the Business Premises Register 
shows that only three seats may have been affected by it. Appendix III 
on the Relation of Seats to Votes is important. It tries to ‘ find out how far a 
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British election is a gamble, or how far it is based on a system which, though 
it is arbitrary and unfair to minorities, and though it grotesquely exaggerates 
majorities, can be guaranteed to produce a particular result, given the 
proportion of people in the country who support each of the two major 
parties.’ The result is more favourable than might have been anticipated. 

H. L. BEALgs. 


Tue Last Days oF Hitter. ByH.R.TRevor-Rorer (Macmillan. 28 pp. 
tos. 6d.) 


Mr. TREVOR-ROPER, a historian, was entrusted in 1945 with the task of 
examining all evidence bearing upon what had happened to Hitler. His 
examination of available documents and witnesses was extremely thorough ; 
the official statement regarding the death of Hitler was based upon his 
report. His book gives a very full account of the facts and evidence, 
though it was apparently written before the evidence at the Nuremburg 
trials became available. He has performed his task admirably and produced 
a remarkable book, which makes absorbing and horrible reading. It is 
clear that he has taken great pains to cross-check all material statements of 
witnesses and, where this is not possible, he informs the reader. He is 
satisfied himself of the substantial accuracy of the account of events, and, 
though there are still sceptics regarding the death of Hitler, it seems practi- 
cally certain that we know the facts and that they are as given in this book by 
Mr. Trevor-Roper. 

The story of Hitler’s last day in the bunker below the Foreign Office in 
Berlin are fantastic melodrama. On the stage or in a novel it would be 
ridiculed as completely unreal and impossible. But the truth is that most 
of human history is more bloody and more silly than the silliest melodrama 
and the majority of people who “make history” have the primitive, adoles- 
cent psychology of readers of penny dreadfuls or the enthusiastic audience 
of some tenth rate gangster film. Hitler and his disgusting gang were true 
to the historical type, though cruder than Louis XIV, Napoleon, and 
Bismarck and without the veneer of culture or intelligence covering the 
barbarism of the others. The value of Mr. Trevor-Roper’s book is that it 
does not merely unravel the facts about Hitler’s death; it also provides 
invaluable material for studying the mind and motives of the Fuehrer, his 
generals, ministers, and creatures, and the working of the Nazi machine. 

It would require a volume of many thousand words to give the results 
of such a study, though the inevitable conclusion can be found in a book 
written nearly 2,500 years ago in Athens. Here we have space to draw 
attention only to two secondary, but important, points. The first is the 
enormous power of the machine, not merely the material but the 
administrative machine, in modern times. Whether Hitler was or was not a 
genius depends largely on the meaning given to that much misused word. 
It is certain that he was always in many ways incredibly stupid and credulous, 
and administratively incompetent. He was also always, in the ordinary 
meaning of the word, insane. In the last year of his life he was so insane 
that facts no longer meant anything to him; he personally directed the 
operations of the German army, but his orders bore no relation to facts ; 
for instance, he ordered movements of non-existent armies. But the 
power of a modern administrative machine like the German army is such 
that it will run efficiently for some time of itself even when controlled by a 
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lunatic. It took five years for Hitler to destroy the German army and, in 
order to do so, he had to destroy millions of men, hundreds of cities, and 
the whole of European civilization. 

The second point is almost a corollary of the first. The immediate circle 
or court of Nazis surrounding Hitler were the lowest scum of European 
civilization, thugs, gangsters, crooks, charlatans, imbeciles, and lunatics. 
But the controllers of the machine, the administrators, generals, and 
industrialists, were not like that, they were ordinary men who knew exactly 
what Hitler and his gang were like. They were not deceived ; they had no 
illusions. Yet they put the power into his hands and ran the machine for 
him. That was why the machine ran and why it took so long to destroy 
it and with it Europe. The case of Albert Speer, Reich Minister of 
Armaments and War Production, a dominating figure in Mr. Trevor-Roper’s 
book, is crucial. He appears to have been a more or less civilized man, 
with no sympathy for Nazis or Nazism. Yet for years he worked faithfully 
for Hitler, even to the extent of disobeying his lunatic orders. He salved his 
conscience by pretending, even to himself, that he took no part in politics. 
He did his job of work. He was “ loyal ” to his machine and to the Fuehrer, 
and so he put his machine at the disposal of a sadistic madman. In this 
“* loyalty ” of a man like Speer to his machine, to “‘ Germany ”, and to the 
Nazi ruler of “‘ Germany ” one may see one of the chief causes of our ruin 
and the ruin of our civilisation. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 


Lasour’s PLAN FOR PLENTY. By MicHAaEL YounG. (London. Gollancz. 
75. 6d.) 


[tT is no easy matter for a party official to write a clear and honest account 
of the aims of his party. He is hampered by his special position. He has 
exceptional loyalties. He is tempted to evade difficulties, to emphasise the 
obvious, and to devote his major attention to the successes, and not to the 
failures of his leaders. It is because Mr. Michael Young has risen above these 
dangers, that his book deserves high praise. It is straightforward and it is 
concise. It is never dull; and it has the great merit of dealing with really 
complex issues in a way that makes them clear to anyone who will be at 
pains to give his whole mind to their understanding. The book is, in short, 
an admirable example of effective popularisation. It is not easy to see how 
it could have been better done. 

It must be remembered that Mr. Young’s purpose is essentially exposition. 
He would be the first to admit that the problems he has not been able to 
explore are hardly less important than the aims he is expounding. One 
would like to hear from him at length whether he thinks that the Govern- 
ment’s machinery for planning is comprehensive enough or audacious 
enough. One would like to know whether he thinks it probable that the 
present personnel of the Foreign Office has the necessary power of turning 
its promises of action to be relevant to the purposes of a Labour Government. 
Is the speed of action of the Colonial Office proportionate to the scale of its 
problems ? Can we really plan economic development in Malaya if we 
appoint as Economic Adviser to the High Commissioner one of the stoutest 
adherents of /aissez-faire principles this country has known for many years ? 
How far does he think nationalisation must go before we can be sure that 
the foundations of ‘a socialist commonwealth have been effectively laid. 
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Are the institutions satisfactory through which this nationalisation is to work ? 
Does the evidence convince him that the new social order is successful in 
securing the new responses it clearly requires ? 

Mr. Young, in a word, has provided an excellent anatomy of Labour’s 
record in the first fifteen months of power. What one would now like to 
see him attempt, with his obviously outstanding ability, is a physiology of 
how the aims in view are working out in terms of the men and the institutions 
through which they are seeking expression. What he set out to do he has 
done so well that it is impossible not to hope that he will move to that more 
difficult realm where his task is not exposition, but speculation. 

Harowp J. Lasxt. 


Aspects OF British Economic History, 1918-1925. By A. C. PiGou. 
(MacMillan. 251 pp. 155.) 

BritisH economic history in the period between the wars falls, without 
excessive manipulation, into three distinct phases. The note of the first, 
which ran from the Armistice to the return to the gold standard in April, 
1925, might be expressed in the once fashionable formula, “ Back to 1914.” 
It was the assumption, which we now know to be an illusion, that, when 
hostilities end, peace begins; the conviction that, given appropriate 
measures, the pre-war economic order would, if with some delay, re-establish 
itself; and the attempt of economic and political leaders to act on the 
conclusions which these premises suggested. In the period which followed, 
that spell was thought for a time to be about to work. Once the events of 
1926, commonly viewed in high places, not as a link in a chain, but as a 
mere interlude of un-reason, were out of the way, the country, it was argued, 
was on the way to recovery. Indeed, with unemployment averaging in the 
three years 1927-1929 only just over 10 per cent, it could even be held—such 
were the standards of the time—to be experiencing something in the nature 
of a mild boom. The American collapse in the autumn of 1929 opened a 
third phase. In the dreadful early thirties over one-fifth of the insured 
population were unemployed for two years, and one-seventh for six. The 
overshadowing fact was the depression. Down to the beginnings of 
re-armament, most British policies, whether business or governmental, were 
post-depression policies. 

Aspects of British Economic History 1918-1925 is concerned with the first 
chapter of the story. Economic history can be written in more than one 
way. It may confine itself to developments and problems arising in a sphere 
which, whatever the interpretation placed on the ambiguous word 
“economic,” everyone would agree in describing by that term. It may 
include a large slice of the policy of states. It may endeavour to treat the 
interests which are its special concern as one element, at once agent and 
object, in the many-sided life of complex societies, in which case it becomes 
general history seen from a stand-point in the past too much neglected and 
to-day the recipient of an attention that, if not excessive, is often, 
unfortunately, uncritical to saiveté. Professor Pigou’s work originated, he 
tells us, in a study undertaken in 1941, at the request of the Government, 
for the use of the Departments concerned with the problems likely to arise 
on the conclusion of the second world-war. Naturally and properly, 
therefore, it is the conditions, not infrequently the pathological conditions, 
following the first war which form its main theme. The six and a half years 
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from November, 1918, to April, 1925, saw the boom ; the depression ; the 
rush into de-control ; an inflationary policy followed by a sharp deflation ; 
a series of industrial disputes which make the brief and local stoppages 
of the last eighteen months appear like quarrels at a mothers’ meeting ; and, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s announcement, on April 27, 1925, that 
the Bank of England would sell gold for export without restriction at the 
coinage price. The period is clearly one of the first interest and importance ; 
nor is it surprising that most discussions of it should hitherto have generated 
more heat than light. It is the great merit of the present book that it stands 
above the battle. It hugs the shore of ascertained facts; submits to a 
critical examination the evidence—sometimes, it seems, none too adequate— 
from which conclusions must be drawn; and, when it ventures on 
generalisation, does so with a cautious admission of uncertainties which 
adds to its weight. Thus, while the author does not attempt to offer a final 
judgment even on the economic aspects of a period in which extravagant 
hopes and bewildered disillusionment were strangely blended, he supplies 
a foundation on which future work upon it must be based. 
If war be excepted, few spans of time of equal brevity can have experienced 
reversals of fortune so violent and unforeseen. The four segments into 
which Professor Pigou divides his subject—Breathing space (November, 
1918, to May, 1919); Boom (May, 1919 to the end of April, 1920) ; Slump 
(summer of 1920 to beginning of 1923); and Doldrums (1923 and after)— 
provide a convenient framework. Employment, production, Government 
intervention, and monetary factors, as seen in each of these divisions, are 
successively examined. Transitional unemployment caused by the turn-over 
of industry from war to peace, which is thought to have been completed 
by the early summer of 1920, is estimated never to have risen much above 
one million, and, if so, was certainly less than had been expected. The date 
at which the situation took a sharp turn for the worse was the summer of 
1921. Partly as a result of the three months’ stoppage in the coal industry 
which had begun in April of that year, the insurance figure of unemployment 
stood in June at over 22 per cent, and even in December, 1922, where the 
author places the conclusion of the slump, was just under 13. The gravest 
fact, later only too familiar, was then unexpected. It was the continuance 
of mass unemployment when other circumstances suggested that it ought to 
have disappeared. The existence of an “ intractable million” during a period 
of partial recovery was disputed at the time, and the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to cope with the problem was defended on the ground that, even if it 
was a fact, it would automatically cure itself. Professor Pigou presents 
convincing proof that it was a tragic reality, and offers an instructive 
discussion of the causes which produced it. The movement of physical 
production agrees on the whole, with that of unemployment. It is 
noticeable, however, that, both in the boom and in the period of partial 
recovery which followed it, its level was about 10 per cent below that of 
1913. The slump appears to have begun mainly as a home market decline. 
The low level of exports, as compared with 1913, in the years of the 
“doldrums ” was not, it is pointed out, a phenomenon peculiar to this 
country. It was a particular case of a world-wide malady. 
The part played in all this by policy is discussed at some length in a series 
of chapters on Government intervention in industry and on the monetary 
factor. ‘‘ When it bécomes possible,” a correspondent of The Economist is 
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quoted as writing in October, 1919, “to observe the economic effects of 
the recent war in true perspective, it will probably be found that the most 
outstanding result is a new lease of life for British trade.” Seen from to-day, 
the brief St. Martin’s summer which began in the spring of 1919 has the air 
of an orgy of credulous optimism. The hard-headed leaders of business 
were not troubled by the reflection that to step into the same stream twice 
is not given to man. To judge by their utterances, they appear, with some 
exceptions, to have expected, once the last shell was fired, to skip happily 
back into a pre-war world whose only significant change since it shot 
Niagara would consist, by a fortunate dispensation, in its more ravenous 
voracity for British goods. The principal remaining barrier between 
industry and that Elysium seemed the barbed-wire entanglements erected by 
the mischievous ingenuity of meddlesome officials paid, in the words of 
The Economist, “for putting difficulties in the way of private enterprise.” 
To make short work of these abominations became almost a crusade. The 
Reports of the War Cabinet suggest that, in the later years of the war, more 
realistic alternatives than abrupt de-control were under consideration ; but, 
after the Armistice, the anxieties of demobilisation, the pressure of business 
interests, the clamour of the Government’s supporters, the well-staged 
hysterics of the Press, and prevalent illusions about the economic situation, 
all pushed in one direction. New capital issues were freed from control 
in 1919, for application at home in March, for use abroad in November. 
The majority of price-controls fell in that and the following year. The 
Ministry of Food and the Coal Control Department met their end on 
March 31,1921. The last survivor, the Liquor Control Board, followed them 
in August. It had made a handsome profit, and part of its business continued 
when the Board disappeared, to be carried on by the Home office. The 
Geddes Economy Committee of 1922 was equal to the emergency. It 
condemned the experiment on the ground, not that it had been unprofitable, 
but that it might not in future be as profitable as in the past. A verdict so 
incapable of refutation carried instant conviction. The objectionable “ state 
undertaking ” was shortly after wound up. 

Modern war is a dangerous surgical operation. The patient, when it is 
over, requires a special regimen hardly less than he did when his disease 
was at its height; and the attempt to dispense with that interval of 
convalescence does not hasten recovery, but makes certain a relapse. To 
one who recalls, for example, the plight of coal and cotton in the inter-war 
years, it seems evident that, in abolishing controls out of hand, instead of, 
as it might have done, discriminating between them, the Government—to 
put the case at its lowest—deprived itself of an instrument indispensable 
during the transition. He is likely, therefore, to agree with the verdict of 
Professor Pigou that, “ with a less impetuous abandonment of them, the 
government would have had the power—though not necessarily the will— 
to enforce some evening out of industrial activity during the three years 
following the Armistice, and so might have rendered the distresses of the 
great post-war depression less serious than they were.” The chapters on 
monetary history pack much matter into a small compass. The dominant 
preoccupation of the Treasury and Bank of England during most of the 
period was, not the industrial situation at home, but the state of the American 
exchange, and their principal aim to re-establish the country on a gold basis 
at the pre-war parity. To have permitted, however, soon after the war, the 
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free export of gold would have meant starting peace with a depression. 
Hence, as a transitional expedient, the order in Council of March 31, 1919, 
prohibiting export, which became, if an indirect, an important, factor in 
enlarging the scale of the boom. Professor Pigou sees the principal cause of 
the ensuing slump neither in the deflationary policy of November 1919 and 
April 1920, not in the collapse of the market for exports, but in the completion 
of work, such as the re-equipment of industry and railways and replacements 
of shipping losses, which, when done, was for the time being done once for 
all. In denying that bank rate manipulation played the dominant role, he 
crosses swords with Mr. Hawtry. Since, however, he agrees as to the 
importance of the monetary factor once the depression was under way, the 
difference is less profound, perhaps than, at first sight, it might appear. Here, 
as elsewhere, an anxiety to give all points of view their just due is conspicuous 
among the merits of the book. 


R. H. Tawney. 


STRUGGLE For GERMANY. By Russert Hrti. (Gollancz. 191 pp. 75. 6d.) 


Tue spate of books on Germany continues unabated. All of them suffer 
from having been written at speed, and yet not written and published quickly 
enough to keep pace with events. A lasting study of the immediate post-war 
years in Germany has not yet been written. It probably cannot well be 
written until some settlement, good or bad, has been reached by the Big 
Four, until in fact the uneasy transition period has run its course. Until 
then, any book must compete with the ever-changing scene. The latest 
book, Struggle for Germany by the American correspondent Russell Hill, is 
no exception. But it stands out because it is an American commentary, 
written by an American with a deep sympathy for European problems. 
It is a well-informed book, full of facts, but somehow Russell Hill has failed 
to reduce his facts to any sort of pattern or logical sequence. This is perhaps 
because he stands too near the scene he describes. But this very fact, which 
weakens and scatters the book as a whole, gives real strength to each of his 
chapters taken separately. The wood was too close for him, but his focus 
on the trees is good. 

Perhaps after all, that was what he intended. Struggle for Germany is in 
effect a series of ‘ shorts ’ (to use film language), and not a full-length feature 
or documentary. The ‘shorts’ are vivid and illuminating, but quite 
unrelated. The random chapters are, of course, chosen primarily to 
illustrate allied policy in Germany, and particularly as the title implies, the 
clashes between the Allies. But they also depict the general state of Germany. 
They are all written with admirable impartiality and insight into the motives 
of the Four Powers. Some of them inevitably make somewhat stale reading 
now. The book opens with the Potsdam Agreement. That particular acre 
of ground has been worked over so often now that the soil cannot yield any 
fruit of new interest. Much the same is true of denazification (though 
Russell Hill here sensibly includes a penetrating analysis of the strength of 
parties in the years before 1933), and the Level of Industry Agreement, 
signed in March 1946. But his chapter on the level of industry in Germany 
is enlivened by an account of the still-born Morgenthau Plan. This scheme 
to turn Germany into a truncated agricultural country was abandoned by 
the United States at an early stage, and is now only of historical interest. 
But it has not to my knowledge been published in any detail in this country 
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before, though its influence on American policy in 1945 was well known. 
Two of the best ‘shorts’ are the very full accounts of the campaign in 
Berlin and the Soviet Zone for the fusion of the Communist and Social 
Democratic Parties in the winter of 1945 1946, and the story of the repeated 
verbal battles between the British and the Russians on the existence of 
German military formations in the British Zone. This last story has 
generated much bitterness and mistrust: it is valuable to have it put in its 
right perspective by a competent American observer, who cannot be accused 
of bias. 

Russell Hill naturally turns his attention continually to American policy 
in Germany, and to the ideological differences between the Americans and 
the Russians. The chapters devoted to these subjects are a valuable 
restatement of American opinion and practice. Particularly vivid is his 
chapter on American army morale, and the effect of redeployment on the 
troops. He describes the efforts of the American command to recreate unit 
loyalty and discipline by creating the new special Constabulary under 
General Harmon. The troopers of the Constabulary are dressed in 
paratroopers boots, Sam Brown belt, golden neckerchief, and blue and gold 
striped helmet liner. He quotes another correspondent’s description 
(James O’Donnell of Newsweek) of General Harmon’s arrival at Munich. 
“* When his streamlined train roars into Munich, he is met by an honour 
guard standing at rigid attention. The cavalcade speeds off across the city 
with wailing sirens, and along roped-off thoroughfares. Behind snappy 
trooper cordons crowd the Miincheners, who refer to this performance as 
the ‘Second Coming.’ Nothing irreligious—just that Patton was once 
here.” This interpretation of the Miincheners remark seems somewhat 
naive. I suspect that the irreverent Miincheners were thinking of the arrival 
of another leader a little longer ago. 

But it is this essentially American approach that gives this book its 
value. And there is nothing naive about most of it. Russell Hill is one 
of those Americans—there is always a handful of them among American 
foreign correspondents—who have come to care deeply about the problems 
of Europe, and to interpret them with sure understanding. He believes 
passionately in Western democracy, and the rights of the individual against 
the state. Though he believes wholeheartedly in the American way of life, 
he does not think that Germany can “ afford ” capitalism any longer, any 
more than he thinks the British can “afford” it. He compliments the 
British on their determination to go ahead with the nationalisation of the 
German basic industries. He is ready sanely to criticise all four powers on 
certain points, and does not believe that the blame for the present deadlock 
can be placed squarely on any one power. 

In his last chapter, he attempts to outline a solution for Germany. His 
solution is inevitably somewhat in the air, as it depends on the abolition of 
the zonal boundaries, and the creation of a genuine four-power inspection 
force, backed by an international army. All his earlier chapters emphasise 
the struggle and deadlock between the four powers, and their repeated 
failures to reach agreement on any matter of substance. He clearly does 
not know how to break this deadlock, nor how to bridge the gap between 
present reality and his future international inspection team, But then, 
who does ? 

ANNE WHYTE. 
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It’s hard torrealise, till some- 
thing brings it home 
to you, how much the 
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Monday a man’s in West 
Africa; on Tuesday 
*phones fromLondonthat 
he’s catching the next 
train down! Between 
New York and Hong 
Kong, Cairo and Auck- 
land, there’s scarcely 
one of us out in the 
world today who can’t 
be home in less than a 
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Municipal HEALTH Services. By Norman Witson. (George Allen and 
Unwin. 75. 6d.) 


"THE impending revolution in public health caused by the National Health 
Service Act makes the present moment opportune for considering the 
health services which now exist. Mr. Wilson’s study of the work of local 
authorities in connection with the personal medical services is, therefore, a 
useful addition to the Town and County Hall series of which it forms the 
latest volume. The functions relating to the control of the environment, such 
as sewage and sewage disposal, refuse collection and street cleansing, food and 
drug regulation, belong to a different part of the public health movement and 
are not included in the present work. This is somewhat regrettable since it 
unduly narrows the scope of Municipal Health Services. 

As one reads Mr. Wilson’s succinct description of the services now 
provided or at least authorised, half the time one is surprised to find how 
much has already been done. The other half of the time one is astonished 
to see how much has been left undone. Looked at as a whole the maternity 
and child welfare services, the medical attention provided for school 
children by local education authorities, the special provision of various kinds 
for those afflicted with tuberculosis, the treatment afforded to infectious 
disease patients, the vaccination and immunization facilities, the venereal 
disease clinics, the care of mental defectives and persons of unsound mind, 
the poor law medical services—all this adds up to a great deal. But the 
absence of any general domiciliary service; the lack in many areas of 
various kinds of hospital, specialist or consultant services provided by public 
authorities ; the failure of the National Health Insurance scheme to make 
provision for the dependants of insured persons; the narrow limitations 
placed on the scope of the school medical service ; the pitiful inadequacy 
of the medical aspects of our factory legislation and the complete absence of 
any attempt to impose a code of hygiene on shops, offices, restaurants, 
hotels and many other establishments which do not come under the 
Factory Acts: this in turn adds up to a great deal on the negative side. 

The author knows a great deal about his subject ; but he does not always 
succeed in conveying a great deal to the reader. The book tends to devote 
far too much space to describing the legal powers possessed by local 
authorities and far too little to explaining how they have been used, or even 
whether they have been used at all. It is not, for example, very illuminating 
to be told that “ all institutions for mental defectives are subject to regular 
inspection by the Board of Control, and must be visited by members of the 
Local Authority or Committee of management.” Such visits or inspections 
may mean anything or nothing. What we would prefer to know is how the 
job of supervision is actually tackled in good and bad areas, and how typical 
they are of the country as a whole. When Mr. Wilson tells us about an 
inquiry he carried out into the services provided by county borough 
councils before the war, he at once breathes life into his pages and makes us 
wish he had adopted an equally realistic method of expounding the subject 


more often. 
W. A. Rosson. 
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WHITHER SOUTH AFRICA 
Douglas G. Wolton 


The author affirms that the future of S. Africa will be determined 
by its ten million colonial people and that only by the unity 
within the labour movement of the black, brown, yellow and white 
can a new era of prosperity be brought to the country. 


Fully illustrated 10s. 6d. 


CRISIS IN KENYA 
S. & K. Aaronovitch 


The authors have produced a plan for the economic and _ political 
advance of Kenya, outlining a scheme for agrarian reform and 
resettlement which includes a form of industrial development 
aimed at creating 140,000 new jobs outside agriculture. 

The desperate plight of the African peasantry is examined in 
relation to the agrarian countries of Eastern Europe while the 
grip of the banking and trading countries is carefully analysed. 


Demy 8vo 208 pp. 10s. 6d. 


NEW CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Gustav Beuer 


Describes Czechoslovakia’s magnificent efforts at industrial 
reconstruction and its impressive results and relates most 
movingly the martyrdom of the Czech and Slovak people under 
the German occupation and the heroic struggle of the National 
Liberation Movement. 


304 pp. 12s. 6d. 
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ASIA IN THE MoperN Woruip. By H. VENKATASUBBIAH. I19 pp. 
§ rupees. Asta: A SouvENIR Book. 80 pp. 3 rupees. Books ON 
Asta. 111 pp. Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi. 


"THESE three books were published on the occasion of The Asian Relations 
Conference held from March 23 to April 2. They are well produced and 
interesting. The first gives a short account of the chief political and 
economic facts concerning the countries represented at the Conference, 
though Tibet, Nepal, Bhutan, and Outer Mongolia had to be omitted “for 
lack of authoritative material.” The second gives a shorter, brighter, and 
illustrated account of the countries. The third is a useful bibliography of 
books relating to the several countries. 


THe New Iraty. By Murtet Grinprop. (Institute of International Affairs. 
118 pp. 45.) 

Like i. of the Institute’s publications, this is a careful and sober book. 
The first chapter gives an account of Italy’s experiences in the war, most of it 
dealing with events from the fall of Fascism in July 1943 to the end of 1945. 
The second chapter is concerned with politics, administration, and govern- 
ment ; the third with the laws passed in 1944 and 1945 for the elimination 
of Fascism and the punishment of Fascist crimes, and the work of the 
Epuration Commission ; the fourth examines Italy’s economic position ; 
the fifth analyses the provisions of the Peace Treaty. There are two 
appendices giving the manifesto of the Fascist Republican Party of November, 
1943, and the Electoral Law of March, 1946, and there is a useful Chronology 
of Events from January, 1943, to December, 1946. 


THe Common Peopte, 1746-1946. By G. D. H. Core and RAYMonp 
PostGATE. (Methuen. 742 pp. 105.) 

This book was first published in 1938 ; it is now republished in a second 
edition, enlarged and brought up to date. The last chapter deals with the 
war which began in 1939 and brings the story of the common people down 
to the end of the year 1945. 


A Priannep Auxiuiary Lancuace. By H. Jacos. (Dobson. 160 pp. 
10s. 6d.) 

Most books on an international language advocate or describe one 
particular variety. Mr. Jacob deals with the problem as a whole and the 
chief languages invented to solve it. The chief languages are five: 
Esperanto, Ido, Occidental, Novial, and Interlingua. In Part I of his book, 
Mr. Jacob gives the history of each and analyses and describes their structure. 
In Part II he discusses some of the structural problems of a planned language 
and in Part III he describes the present day movements for a planned language, 
including the work of the International Auxiliary Language Association. 


THe SounD OF THE TrumpET. By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN. (Faber. 
269 pp. 16s.) 

This is the fourth volume of the well-known South African writer’s 
diary of the war. It covers the period from September, 1942, to September, 
1943. The diary is largely a day to day recording of the news as the 
ordinary person learnt it from newspaper or broadcast. But Mrs. Millin’s 
brief comments give one a vivid and interesting picture of her own mind 
and character. 
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The Socialist Case DOUGLAS JAY, M.P. 
Foreword by the Rt. Hon. C. R. Attlee, M.P. 
‘This is the most thoughtful, unbiased, and well-informed case for a British 
Socialism that has yet appeared.’.—The Manchester Guardian. 12/6 
The Gold Coast Legislative Council 
MARTIN WIGHT 


This is the second volume in a new series of studies in Colonial Legislatures, 
edited by Margery Perham 


The Path to Nigerian Freedom 
OBAFEMI AWOLOWO 


A discussion by a West African of the problems that lie in the road to Nigerian 
self-government 7/6 


The Colonial Office from Within 
Sir COSMO PARKINSON 


‘ Anyone who wishes to know how an empire is administered . . . . cannot do 
better than read this book.’—Jrish Times. 8/6 
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e DOUGLAS REED “It is the most important book we know about 
e, Soviet Russia, for it is a human document and thus gives the reader 
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